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Ettective Business Correspondence 


SECOND EDITION — By R. R. Aurner 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, Second Edition, embodies a new 


approach based upon completely fresh and vitally important subject matter. 
The topics are presented in such a way that the business letter is made the en- 
tering theme through which to capture the interest and the imagination of the 
student. When this interest has been fired, judicious amounts of review in 
basic grammar, sentence construction, paragraph development, and other 
language fundamentals are introduced. 


‘ . . ; ONE-SEMESTER VOLUME 
Each sentence in every discussion is a challenge to OR 


the student in mastering the art of writing clear, TWO-SEMESTER VOLUME 
forceful business letters. Detailed “Show to” illustra- 
tions clarify the principles in each discussion. Real 
life situations form a basis for the application of the 
principles developed. 


The book has been arranged with the specific pur- 
pose of making the course highly interesting and yet 
thoroughly practical. 


The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar 
has been discarded. Instead of treating grammar as 
an isolated subject, the author has woven grammar 
into letterwriting assignments. For instance, gram- 
mar is forcefully presented under such captivating 
titles as ‘‘Nouns in Business,’’ and ‘‘Verbs in Business: 
Their Vital Force.” 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Practical Business Education 


Business education bears marks of the influence of persons who conceive 
of it as being limited to job training or even more narrowly to training in the 
performance of specific operations within a business occupation. They think 

p of skill training as constituting the entire vocational training of an individual 
rather than one phase of it. Stress is placed on learning how an operation— 
one phase of a job—is performed, with little or no attention to a broader under- 
standing of the occupation itself, its limitations and opportunities, its demands 
upon the worker, its relative importance in the business or industry of which 
it is a part, or its contribution to the needs of both consumers and producers. 


The advocates of this type of training do not include in their conception 
of business education the broader, fundamental principles of business and 
economics—the principles that are essential not only to an intelligent under- 
standing of the business phases of the personal and occupational lives of all 
normal persons but that are also complementary to the technical skills and 
requisite to the efficient performance of the employee in his business occupation. 


Yet, all normal persons in the conduct of their personal, social, and occu- 
pational affairs have a daily need for a knowledge of basic business and economic 


E principles: They handle money, make investments, purchase services and 
commodities, have contacts with financial institutions and public utilities, 
‘1 enter into agreements and make business promises, express their views by vot- 


ing on vital economic issues, and manage their personal business affairs. Edu- 
cation to be practical must be usable, not theoretical or unrealistic. What 
could be a more practical type of general education for the great majority of 
secondary school youth, especially those who do not plan training beyond high 
school, than basic business education? 


The task of vocational business education is not to produce mechanical 
robots but to develop intelligent business employees. Proficiency in performing 
the operations of a business occupation is inadequate as the sole pre-employ- 
ment training objective. In addition to skills and technical knowledges, a 
student must have a thorough understanding and appreciation of the principles 
and practices of business. He must appreciate the problems of management 
as well as those of the employee; he must have the ability to get along with 
fellow workers and have an attitude about his work from which he and the 
employer will mutually benefit. 


These knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations cannot be obtained from 
vocational training that stresses performance of operations to the exclusion of 
broader occupational training. To be practical—to be useful permanently— 
vocational business education must also include training that results in an 
understanding of the basic business principles and procedures. 


Elvin S. Eyster, president of National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions; professor of business admin- 
istration, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Evaluating a Co-operative Part-Time Retail Selling Program 


by 


William B. Runge 
Albuquerque High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Evaluation is a necessary step in any edu- 
cational program if improvement and growth 
are desired. Businessmen can measure the 
success of their work by the profits showing 
at the end of the year. It is more difficult to 
make a definite check on the effectiveness 
of teaching. An attempt has been made to 
evaluate and improve the co-operative part- 
time retail selling classes each year at the 
Albuquerque High School by having the 
students fill in a comprehensive question- 
naire at the completion of the course. Many 
interesting and helpful facts have been found 
from the tabulation of this survey each year. 

A program of distributive education was 
started in the Albuquerque Public Schools 
in the fall of 1940. One part of this program 
consisted of co-operative part-time retail 
selling classes in the high school. Under this 
plan students are enrolled in school part 
time and work an average of at least fifteen 
hours a week in a co-operating retail or 
wholesale business. Each student is placed 
in a training station or job on a part-time 
basis where he is given actual experience in 
selling. The employer co-operates with the 
school in giving special help to the student. 
He reports the progress of each employee 
to the co-ordinator-teacher periodically. The 
total number of students who have com- 
pleted this training in the past five years is 
194. 

A co-ordinator-teacher is confronted by 
many problems in setting up classes of this 
type. In Albuquerque the procedure has 
been changed and improved each year. 
Many of these changes have been made as a 
result of the suggestions and ideas of the 
students. A three-page questionnaire has 
been given each student to fill in on the last 
day of school each year. This questionnaire 
has been divided into three sections with 
questions for discussion on (1) preselection 
of students, (2) class work and course con- 
tent, and (3) work experience. The ques- 
tions and answers to each of the three parts 
are hereby given along with a discussion of 
the course in general. 

PRESELECTION OF STUDENTS. Most voca- 
tional teachers have been confronted with 
the problem of the best way in which to 
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select the students that would be able to 
benefit from their courses. The method now 
used at the Albuquerque High School seems 
to work quite well for the selection of part- 
time retail selling students. The co-ordina- 
tor-teacher talks to each junior English 
class in the spring of the year and takes 
about fifty minutes to explain the course and 
answer the students’ questions. Students 
interested in taking vocational selling during 
their senior year fill in a questionnaire at 
this time, with such information included 
as personal data, future plans, school grades, 
credits, work experience, and reasons for 
wanting to take such a course. The junior 
English teacher then rates each student ac- 
cording to the way he thinks each will fit 
the course in retail selling. During the last 
few weeks of school the students are inter- 
viewed by the co-ordinator, and grades and 
attendance records are checked. Usually 
between 125 and 200 students from the 
junior class have been interested in distribu- 
tive education for their senior year. 

The students, who seem to best fit the 
training after the interviews and checkups 
are made, are contacted during the last week 
or two of the summer. Classes are then or- 
ganized and placement of students in train- 
ing stations started. The factors used in this 
selection are based on the information con- 
tained in the answers to the questionnaire. 
Questions and answers for this section follow. 


1. Q. What factors should be considered by the in- 
structor in admitting students to vocational 
selling classes? 

A. 99—Interest in subject 
44—Want work experience 
21—Seniors only 
14—Good attendance record 

8—Need work school credit 
12—-Sales personality 
6—Future choice of occupation 
6—Average grades or better 
4—Good health 

4—Past school record 
4—Those you can help 

2. Q. What reasons would you consider most im- 

portant for students to give in order to obtain 

admittance to the course? 


A. 87—Want sales training 
54—Need a job and want work experience 
22—-Need work credits 


| 13—Like selling as a career 4—Ambition 








13—Undecided as to future 4—Friendliness 
5—Want consumer benefits 4—Good health 
6—Need personality development 2—Self-control 
4—Need vocational guidance 1—Math ability 
4—Want to learn merchandise 
1—Need to earn money 6. Q. Should students with experience in selling be put 
in the same class with beginners? 
3. Q. Do you think past attendance records should be A. 883—Yes 
considered? Rescens: 
A. 106—Yes 28—Helps beginners 
O 34—No 12—Advanced can learn more 
W 2—If not too much work experience 
4. Q. Do you think past grades should be considered? 54 _-N 
, > 54—No 
1S A. 72—No Reasons: 
- 68—Yes asons: 
t 11—Boring to advanced students 
i- . : , : 5—Class can go farther 
h 5. Q. What personality factors would you consider 4—Beginners poo discouraged 
, most important? 
4 A. 51—Appearance ; 7. Q. Should a student who is not interested be 
. 44—Get along with people dropped after the first six weeks? 
ts 10—Accuracy A. 114—Yes 
ig 11—Dependability i No 
t 12—Voice 34—No 
8—Willing to work ’ , 
d 12 <item ‘ 8. Q. Should students who plan on going to college be 
s, 11—Manners admitted to the course? 
rT 14—Neatness A. 136—Yes 
6—Pleasantness 4—No 
or 5—Tactfulness 
C- 5—Intelligence 9. Q. What benefits have you derived from taking the 
it 2—Attitude course? 
st 
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A. 68—Personality has developed 
59—Have better knowledge of merchandise 
36—Developed self-confidence 
25—Made better salesclerk 
24—Able to get along better with people 
13—Now have a good job for the future 
13—Had valuable work experience 
13—Know self and future plans better 

8—Able to get up in front of classes 
7—Better consumer 

6—Earned some spending money 
5—Appearance improved 
4—Learned store systems 

3—Have broader outlook on life 
1—Know value of money 


During the past two years an attempt 
has been made by the co-ordinator to avoid 
overselling this course to the students but 
to take only those who were really interested 
and seemed to be able to benefit from the 
training. ‘Two classes of between twenty- 
eight and thirty-five students are now held 
each year. If a student would benefit more 
in other courses, such as office training, home 
economics, printing, machine shop, or me- 
chanics, a student is encouraged to take one 
of those rather than vocational selling. An 
attempt has been made to place students 
with sales experience in a more advanced 
class, but difficulty with schedules usually 
causes some mixture of students. 

CLASS WORK AND COURSE CONTENT. A prob- 
lem must be met in developing teaching 
material for a co-operative part-time retail 
selling class that has students in a wide 
variety of jobs. One student will be selling 
cosmetics and the next, men’s shoes. The 
course content has been changed and revised 
each year in an attempt to meet the exact 
needs of the students for their individual job. 
Part of the class work is general and con- 
ducted by group discussion. Other material 
is studied on an individual project basis to 
fit the needs of a particular training station. 
The topics covered and teaching methods 
used in class and the ones most enjoyed by 
the students are brought out by the follow- 
ing questions and answers included in the 
questionnaire. 

1. Q. List in order of preference the subjects covered 
in class which you have liked best. 


A. 69—Personality development 
56—Study of merchandise 
29—Merchandise manuals 
25—Vocational guidance tests 
24—Textiles 
24—Advertising 
20—Applying for jobs 
21—Self-analysis blanks 
17—Aesthetics 
15—Store system 

9—Occupations 
8—Sales demonstrations 
8— Mathematics 
7—Salesmanship 
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6—Outside speakers 
3—Principles of retailing 


2. Q. Which subjects could be omitted entirely? 


A. 14—Advertising 
9—Merchandise manuals 
6—Store rules and regulations 
6—Keeping notes 
4—Textiles 
4—Principles of retailing 
3—Career talks 
3—Self-analysis 
2—Customer types 
2—Sales talks 
1— Mathematics 

60—None 


3. Q. How could the subjects be better arranged as to 


order? 

A. 103—No suggestions 
4—Personality first 
3—Occupations near first 
2—Merchandise last 
1—Aesthetics last 
1—Harder subjects first 


. Q. What other subjects might be taken in this class? 


A. 74—No suggestions 
11—More on manners 
8—More on dress and styles 
8—More on window display 
4—Show-card writing 
3—Posture study 
2—Management subjects 
1—How to fix the hair 
1—Psychology 


. Q. Do you think a basic textbook is helpful in 


connection with the class? 
A. 100—Yes 
38—No 


. Q. How many students should be put in one class? 


A. 16—From 15 to 20 
59—From 20 to 25 
29—From 25 to 30 
33—Ours about right 


. Q. Should time be allowed to do most of the as- 


signments in class? 
A. 134—Yes 
5—No 
Discussion: 
27—Should at least give time to start them 
9—Students working do not have much time 
to study outside of school 
6—Teacner can help in class 
4—More interest to do in class 


. Q. What methods of teaching do you like best? 


A. 80—Discussion 

35—-Demonstration 
11—Oral reports 
6—Notebooks 
4—Testing 
3—Projects 
3—Mix them up 
2—Outlining 
2—Speakers 
2—Outside trips 
2—Picture shows 
2—Taking notes 


9. Q. Should the course be made harder? 


A. 110—No 
5—Yes 
22—-No comment 
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10. Q. What should be done with students who become 
disinterested in the class? 


A. 41—Make them behave or leave 
28—Arouse interest 
9—Leave alone 


11. Q. What constructive suggestions could you give 
that would help improve the class work next 
year? 

A. 11—Set definite dates for assignments due and 
stick to it 
5—Give more sales demonstrations 
5—Every student take part in discussions 
4—Have more field trips and outside speakers 
3—More attention during student talks 
3—Clamp down on late students 

The course has been conducted with and 
without a basic textbook. Classes run more 
smoothly with something to use part time 
as a reference; two books are now adopted. 
One of the books is on general retailing and 
salesmanship practices, and the other is on 
merchandise information. Emphasis and 
time spent on different topics is varied to 
meet the needs of individual classes each 
year. 

TRAINING STATIONS OR WORK EXPERIENCE. 
The training stations or jobs held by voca- 
tional selling students have been of a wide 
variety. Every type has been included from 
stock room work to sales department man- 
ager. Some employers are helpful in giving 
close supervision and training to their stu- 
dent trainee, while others do not have the 
time or ability. All students can see the 
value of work experience but many state 
that working conditions and training oppor- 
tunities could be improved. Part-time work 
experience is discussed below. 


1. Q. 


Do you feel your work experience has been 
valuable? 
A. 182—Yes 
8—No 


Could training opportunities be improved on 
your job? 
A. 66—Yes 

74—No 


. How many hours a week should a student work 
while going to school part time? 

A. 17—From 15 to 18 

34—From 18 to 20 

24—F rom 20 to 25 

35—From 25 to 30 
5—Depends on student and job 
6—Saturdays only 


2. Q. 


. Should students with jobs other than sales work 
be admitted to vocational selling classes? 

A. 132—Yes 

8—No 


. Q. Should students find own jobs or should the 
school help them and set up training stations 
first? 

. 115—School help 

12—Students obtain own 
13—Combination of both 


or 


> 
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. Should some training be given to students before 
placing them in training stations? 


A. 98—Yes 
4—No 
24—Depends on previous experience and job 
8—No comment 
. What other suggestions do you have concerning 
improvement of job conditions? 


A. 16—Better employer-employee relationships 
3—Cleaner rest rooms 
2—Take orders from one boss only 
8—Higher pay 


. Should co-ordinator-teacher visit students at 
regular intervals on their jobs and let them 
know what employer thinks of work? 

A. 63—No 

52—Yes 
14—No comment 

From these answers given concerning 
part-time work experience it may be con- 
cluded that nearly all students thought the 
experience valuable. Training situations 
and conditions can be improved in about 
half the jobs. Students can work from 
twenty to thirty hours a week while attend- 
ing school. The course is beneficial to stu- 
dents working in all types of occupations. 
Prejob training is valuable, and the school 
should help set up training stations with 
employers and supervise the work and prog- 
ress of the employees in these jobs. 

There is certain to be a future to co- 
operative part-time retail selling classes in 
secondary schools, and other vocational 
departments could work out the same sort 
of plan for their more advanced students. 
If qualified personnel can be found to co- 
ordinate and teach classes of this nature, 
most towns could support training of this 
type. Teacher-training institutions should 
give some attention to the preparation of 
instructors who in turn can go into the 
school systems of the states and help pre- 
pare these students who go into the field of 
merchandising and selling. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


A 1945 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DE- 
DUCTIONS is available. It is based on the latest laws 
pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and reports are 
adequately illustrated. In the problems and the project the 
student computes withholding taxes and social security 
taxes; and records the necessary information in a pay-roll 
journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 
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Teaching Law Assignments by the Diagram Method 


by 


Helen D. Lannen 
Olean High School 
Olean, New York 





In teaching theftopic “assignment of con- 
tracts,” it has been my experience that the 
average student encounters more difficulty 
with this particular topic than with any 
other phase of contracts in general. I have 
attempted to reduce the confusion in the 
mind of the student to a minimum through 
the use of the teaching procedure outlined 
in this article. I aim to accomplish this by: 


A. Reducing the number of memorized 
laws to a minimum. 


1. Rights to receive money and property may be 

assigned. 

2. Rights to receive personal services may not 

be assigned without the consent of all parties. 

3. Obligations of a mechanical nature may be 

assigned (delegated), but the liability remains 
with the assignor. 

4. Obligations of a personal nature or those in- 
volving special skill or responsibility may not 
be assigned. 

. The assignee receives exactly the same rights 
as the assignor has under the contract. 


or 


All textbooks do not agree on terminology 
concerning the transfer of obligations to 
someone else for performance. Regardless 
of whether the term “delegate” or “‘assign”’ 
is used, the same conclusion is reached— 
that is, that although the work is transferred 
to another person for actual performance, 
the liability for proper performance remains 
with the person who originally undertook to 
do the work. 

B. By requiring that each problem in- 
volving an assignment of contract be dia- 
gramed by the student in accordance with 
the outline herein described before he at- 
tempts to arrive at a decision or to apply a 
legal principle. 

Diagraming the case according to the 
fixed outline serves the following purposes: 
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(1) It clarifies the basic problem. 

The term “basic problem” as used throughout 
this article refers to the original contract be- 
tween the original parties before any question 
of transfer or assignment entered the case. 

(2) It allows no doubt to exist in the mind 
of the student as to what the rights 
and obligations of each party to the 
contract consist. 


Before beginning the discussion of assign- 
ment of contracts, a moment should be taken 
to refresh in the mind of the student that in 
every contract, no matter how simple, each 
party not only receives a right but he also 
incurs an obligation. For example: Mr. Lee 
stops at the corner drug store to buy a 
quart of ice cream. 

Mr. Lee: Right—To receive the ice cream. 

Obligation—To pay for the ice cream. 

Druggist: Right—To receive payment for the ice 

cream. 


Obligation—To supply Mr. Lee with the 
ice cream. 


Several such theoretic cases should be 
reviewed until it is certain that the student 
can distinguish between a right and an obli- 
gation. 

When this point has been thoroughly 
covered, a few minutes should also be spent 
in distinguishing between rights of a general 
nature (rights to receive money and prop- 
erty) and rights of a personal nature (rights 
to receive personal services), obligations of 
a mechanical nature (to pay money or supply 
standard goods) and obligations of a per- 
sonal nature (those involving special skill or 
responsibility). This, of course, is done most 
effectively by having various members of 
the class volunteer suggestions or examples 
of each of the four groups. 
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Now that the groundwork has been laid, 
the next step is to apply this knowledge to 
the problem given in the text. Let us sup- 
pose that the first problem reads as follows: 

Hallicy sold his grocery business, including ac- 
counts outstanding against his customers, to a pur- 
chaser named Gates. Among these customers was 

a Mr. Johnson who owed Hallicy $150 for groceries 

purchased. When Gates attempted to collect this 

debt, Johnson refused to pay Gates saying that he 
had purchased the groceries from Hallicy and not 

Gates. Can Gates collect? 

This problem would be diagramed as fol- 
lows: (Blocks are numbered only for ease in 
following the procedure—they are not used 
in class presentation.) 





| ORIGINAL PARTIES 
————————-—| Ase 
2 Johnson 








iy Hallicy 


5! 


Rights 3 ‘o- ive = \4 ‘fade the 
for groc eries _ gree eries 5 Gates 


7 Pay $1 50 for| 
groceries 8 


Obliga- , Supply the 
tions | groceries 








1. Who are the original parties to the basic 
problem? (Fill in blocks 1 and 2.) 

2. What are the rights and obligations of 
each of these parties in the basic prob- 
lem? (Fill in blocks 3, 4, 6, 7.) 

3. Which party wishes to transfer a part of 
his contract to another? (Place a small 
check mark beside his name.) 

4. Is he transferring rights or obligations? 
(Place in parentheses the portion to be 
assigned.) 

5. To whom does he wish to transfer these 
rights (obligations) ? (Place name of as- 
signee in block 5 or 8 depending upon the 
answer to previous question.) 

6. Are these rights (or obligations) of a 
general or of a personal nature? (General) 

7. In view of these answers, did Hallicy 
have the right to assign this contract to 
Gates thus allowing Gates to collect from 
Johnson? 

We have now reached the point where it 
is necessary to select one of the legal prin- 
ciples listed under A in the beginning of this 
article in order that question 7 may be an- 
swered. Through his answer to question 4, 
the student has already narrowed his selec- 
tion to two possible answers—the two con- 
cerning the transfer of rights—A-1, 2. 
Through his answer to question 6, he has 
eliminated another principle—that concern- 
ing personal rights—thus leaving him with 
the only possible correct answer: Rights to 
receive money and property may be assigned. 
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Exactly the same procedure will be used 
to solve the next problem which deals with 
an attempt to assign rights to receive per- 
sonal services. 

Ferris employed Cory to take care of his furnace 
and do odd jobs around the house for a period of two 
years. Later he decided to close his house and go 
abroad, so he assigned his contract with Cory to 
Terry. Was this assignment binding on Cory? 





ORIGINAL PARTIES 





ASSIGNEE 
Ferris V Cory 
Rights Receive C ory ) Receive 
services compensation Terry 


Obliga- Pay Cory Serve Ferris 


tions 














Conclusion: The assignment was not bind- 
ing on Cory—Rzghts to receive personal serv- 
ices may not be assigned without the consent 
of all parties. 


The following case illustrates an assign- 
ment of obligations: 


Gordon, a portrait painter, had been in poor 
health. He decided to retire and to give his entire 
business to his nephew, Peters, a promising young 
artist. Among the contracts turned over to the 
nephew for performance was an agreement between 
Gordon and Foster whereby Gordon was to paint a 
portrait of Foster’s daughter. Upon learning of the 
transfer, Foster refused to allow Peters to paint the 
portrait. Was he within his rights? 





ORIGINAL Parties | 


|——— — —_—— ——| AssIGNEE 
| Gordon V | Foster 
eo ae 4 e = | 
Rights Rend sive com- essen por- | 
pensation for \trait and serv-| 
[port rait jices of artist | 
Oblige- Paint the ) To pay for | 
tions —_|\portrait iport rait | Peters 





Conclusion: Obligations involving special 
skill or responsibility may not be assigned. 


Had the case illustrated above been one 
of a purely mechanical nature, for instance, 
if Peters were to pay Foster a certain sum of 
money instead of painting a portrait, the 
case would have involved obligations of a 
mechanical nature instead of obligations of 
a personal nature. In such a case, Foster 
would not be within his rights in refusing to 
accept payment from Peters. On the other 
hand, however, if Peters had refused to pay 
Foster, Foster could have held Gordon 
liable for the amount due. Conclusion: 
Obligations of a mechanical nature may be 
assigned but the liability remains with the 
assignor. 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Timed Teaching of Business Subjects 


by 


Irene C. Hypps, Head 
Department of Business Education, Divisions 10-13 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


The beginning teacher of business subjects 
wants to achieve maximum classroom re- 
sults as soon as possible. Frequently, he 
may be confronted with the problem of 
classroom discipline, but daily he is con- 
fronted with the problem of classroom pro- 
cedure. More often than he suspects, the 
problem of procedure has a direct relation- 
ship to the problem of discipline. Lack of a 
desired response by students to the new 
business teacher is caused by his inexperience 
in business classroom technique. Where 
there are gaps in time that the teacher does 
not fill productively, student disorder may 
arise. If not disorder, disinterest settles like 
a pall over the initial classroom scenes. 

In contrast, many experienced business 
teachers sag with their years of classroom 
service. ‘Their weary voices rasp or drone, 
their routine lacks pep, and few students 
respond zestfully to the moth-worn motiva- 
tion. The results again are tension, either 
from the continuous pressures that the 
teacher must exert to get a reasonable amount 
of student response or because the quality of 
the response that students do make is below 
satisfactory. At the end of such lesson 
periods, even this experienced teacher is 
tired, cross, and discouraged. He is con- 
scious that student progress is not reaching 
the desired standards in learning and achieve- 
ment. The teacher thinks about the next 
day’s lesson without joy, as he marks the 
chapter, plans a test, or selects a project. 

The new business teacher and the experi- 
enced business teacher, whose methods are 
in a rut, can quickly enliven their classroom 
situations. They can resort to timed planning 
to produce a business teaching situation 
instead. Until a teacher has tried timed 
teaching he has not really taught business. 
A suggested outline for a timed lesson plan is 
shown on page 59. 

RADIO DOES A JoB. The classroom teach- 
ing of business subjects bears a great re- 
semblance to radio. The best results are 
from timing. 

How would people like to hear radio pro- 
grams that were stopped anywhere along the 
line of presentation because they had not 
been timed properly in advance? 
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How much interest could a listener sustain 
in a favorite program that lapsed and lulled, 
then tumbled so fast towards a climax so as 
to become difficult to understand? 

How would radio audiences like to have 
their appreciation of an aria broken by need- 
less interruptions while the singer hunted 
for her score, reprimanded someone in the 
sound room, jotted down notations on her 
music, or stopped to make adjustments of 
the microphone? 

How much enthusiasm would a radio 
serial command for housewives if the an- 
nouncer did not high light tomorrow’s 
broadcast of the same suspended drama? 

What radio news analyst of reputable 
standing would dare to report the important 
happenings of world events without first 
having prepared a critical interpretation of 
them that he can mould into a few brief 
comments that make the word picture seen 
in its proper frame? 

PRINCIPLE OF TIMING. ‘The principle of 
timed practice, timed dictation, timed drills, 
timed budgets, timed sets, and timed tests 
has been accepted as a sound theory for 
application to the teaching of business skills. 
It is equally as sound but usually overlooked 
for application to other than business skill 
subjects which include basic, background, 
social-business, and related business infor- 
mation. 

Business teachers who have had work 
experience in business situations recognize 
the importance of the time principle as ap- 
plied to schedules and to production. Those 
who have prepared to teach but who have 
not had work experience, and those teachers 
whose past employment in business may 
have become too dim a memory, are inclined 
to miss this vital point. Certainly, any busi- 
ness teacher who neglects to incorporate the 
time principle in application to factors in 
the business classroom is mistraining stu- 
dents for business careers and for efficient 
business living. He is also inviting weakness 
in teaching outcomes. 

SELF GUIDES FOR IMPROVEMENT. Accept- 
ance of a new habit or a standard begins 
with the teacher. Business teachers can use 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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TIMED LESSON PLAN FOR BUSINESS TEACHING 


es OS Oe 
Business Subject ; _ Grade Level___ Size of Class_ 


Class Characteristics a ale ——— Se 


Unit or Instructional Block - _ — — nikieliaees 
General Objective of Unit or Instructional Block - See 
Today’s Topic __— : a aaa iid 


Specific Aims of Today’s Lesson 


Phases of Lesson To Be Covered During Classroom Period 


l. 


Materials To Be Used by Students Teacher 


1. Texts 

(Main and supplementary) 
2. Visual aids 
3. References or 


other source material 


Teaching Procedures Corresponding Student Activity Length of Time 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Length of Period 
Tomorrow’s Assignment 


Explanation of how assignment is to be handled by students - 


Standards or criteria to determine and evaluate outcomes of today’s lesson in terms of 


student growth__ _—e dadisicieabes 


Remedial Needs Shown , . i 
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Business Education in Hometown 


by 


Jessie Graham 
Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Board of Education 
Los Angeles, California 


Reprinted by permission from “The Educational Record,’ October, 1945 


Young Mr. S, new superintendent of the 
Hometown Schools, urgently needed a clear 
channel between the schools and business. 
One small but powerful business group was 
campaigning for a decrease in the school 
budget. Employers of graduates and part- 
time student workers were criticizing the 
schools because some employees did not 
know the alphabet; others could neither add 
nor spell. Members of another clique were 
proclaiming in the newspapers their dis- 
approval of “frills” in education with the 
implication that mastery of the “three R’s” 
was the only goal of public education. Mr. 
S was depressed because at the meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce from which he 
had just returned, he had learned from some 
remarks that educators were regarded as a 
race apart—a queer race at that. In short, 
Mr. 5S was reaping what his predecessor had 
sown by isolating the schools from the rest 
of the community. 

Mr. S made a list of the available chan- 
nels between the schools and the community: 
board of education, PTA, service clubs, 
newspapers, radio, athletic games, oratorical 
contests and similar events, open house, 
and community services performed by 
teachers and students. Before the list was 
completed, a caller was announced. Mr. B, 
head of the commercial department in Home- 
town High School, had just returned from a 
business-education convention and was ask- 
ing permission to make a business employ- 
ment survey of Hometown in order to de- 
termine the types of positions open, the 
number of employees needed, duties and 
qualifications required of workers, and office 
equipment used. Mr. B planned to employ 
the seniors in commercial classes to secure 
the information under the guidance of teach- 
ers. 

Both Mr. S and Mr. B realized that a 
community survey has limitations in that it 
focuses attention upon jobs and upon clerical 
skills to the exclusion of the education of 
the child. They agreed that while a com- 
munity survey would result in good public 
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relations, it might strengthen the belief held 
in certain quarters that the high school busi- 
ness curriculum was merely a “‘clerical mill” 
rather than a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram. They decided to undertake the survey 
with the proviso that it was only one part 
of a larger plan for improved community 
relations. 

Mr. B conceded that the teachers of busi- 
ness subjects were not the only school per- 
sonnel qualified to carry forward good com- 
munity relationships. He argued, however, 
that because of training and practical busi- 
ness experience, the members of his depart- 
ment could “‘speak the language” of the 
businessman more effectively than could the 
teachers in some other fields. 

The survey was planned and executed 
under these guiding rules: 

1. Business groups sponsored the survey. 
Representatives of business groups were 
asked to serve on the advisory committee 
for the survey—retail store owners, insur- 
ance men, real estate men, bankers, office 
managers, manufacturers, and others—fore- 
stalling ill will from the slighting of individu- 
als. As this project was a survey of employ- 
ers, there was no union representation. 

2. Available data were collected in ad- 
vance. The United States Employment 
Service, Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the local Chamber of 
Commerce—all were consulted as to avail- 
able data on business employment in Home- 
town. Thus, businessmen were not asked to 
supply information duplicating some they 
had given a short time before to another 
agency. 

3. Everything possible was done to save 
the time of the businessmen. The informa- 
tion sheet was carefully planned, appoint- 
ments were made, and time limits for the 
interview scrupulously observed. No at- 
tempt was made to secure detailed analyses 
of all jobs, but merely the highlights. 

4. The information was summarized and 
distributed to all participants. The sum- 
mary report served as a guide to students, 
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teachers, curriculum-makers, administra- 
tors, and businessmen and testified that 
school projects are concluded in a business- 
like manner. 

In 1945 Mr.S and Mr. B took stock of 
their program of business-community rela- 
tionships. Although they had conferred 
frequently during the five years, they felt 
that an inventory was in order. 

While the situation was not perfect, a 
better attitude toward the schools was mani- 
fest on the part of the businessmen; there 
was no resistance to the school budget 
except on the part of those men employed 
for the exclusive purpose of keeping taxes 
down. A few of the most severe critics of 
the schools had been convinced that the 
school program was their program, proving 
once again that it is good psychology to 
ask your critic to assist you. 

Mr. S and Mr. B summarized the activi- 
ties undertaken during the past five years to 
preserve a clear channel between the business 
community and the schools. They listed and 
discussed: 

1. The Business Community Survey of 
1940. The results of this survey were not 
those that had been anticipated. Business- 
men were vague about their exact require- 
ments for workers—‘“‘send me a good person 
who knows his fundamental skills.” They 
found a variety of work “different” from 
that in other offices. As employees were 
becoming more and more difficult to secure, 
there was apparent more interest in getting 
employees than in constructive suggestions 
for the improvement of the curricula. The 
most marked outcome of the survey was the 
revelation of a lack of understanding of and 
information about the school program. The 
report of the survey uncovered new prob- 
lems and hinted at their solution—a clearer 
channel between schools and business. 

2. Business-Education Advisory Commit- 
tee. The advisory committee for the survey 
developed into an advisory committee for 
business education. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed at committee meetings were: the 
high school business curriculum, salaries for 
beginning workers, employment testing, 
office equipment, means of keeping high 
school students informed about the qualifi- 
cations demanded by employers, and certi- 
fication of graduates. 

Although a businessman was chairman of 
the committee, the school representatives 
prepared the agenda for the meetings with 
suggestions from members. Care was taken 


to plan each meeting so that both the repre- 
sentatives of the schools and of business 
felt it worth while to take time from their 
heavy responsibilities to attend. The meet- 
ings were stimulating to both groups. 

3. Co-operation with organizations sponsor- 
ing business-education activities. Mr. S and 
Mr. B and other school representatives at- 
tended the regional conferences sponsored 
by the National Education Association and 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
They also took part in the monthly meetings 
of the education-industry committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

They attended a conference sponsored by 
the local chapter of the National Office Man- 
agers Association and, as one result, admin- 
istered the National Clerical Ability Tests 
to all seniors in commercial classes.1 They 
now plan to take part in the current research 
project of the National Office Managers 
Association to establish norms in the funda- 
mental skills of spelling, word usage, proof- 
reading, speed and accuracy in typewriting, 
punctuation, and arithmetic. 

4. Membership in service clubs. Both Mr. 
S and Mr. B belong to the local service clubs. 
Three of the women commercial teachers 
have joined the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. These members have made 
a conscious effort to keep clear the channel 
between the community and the schools. 

5. Information bureau. The high school 
librarian undertook to collect pertinent in- 
formation. She keeps in touch with the ac- 
tivities of the committee for economic de- 
velopment, the United States Employment 
Service, education committees of business 
groups, as well as with national agencies 
publishing information necessary to the 
planning of vocational curriculums. The 
librarian also serves as a clearinghouse for 
school information of interest to the business 
community—student achievement in local, 
state, and national contests; committee 
activities of teachers; and other items that 
bring favorable publicity to the Hometown 
schools. 

6. Office and store visitation program. The 
Hometown Business Teachers’ Club em- 
barked successfully upon an office and store 
visitation project. Each member indicated 
the types of business activity he wished to 
visit. All arrangements were made from the 
office of the superintendent of schools. There 
were no duplications, each teacher having 
sole responsibility for a report upon the 
office or store visited by him. The professor 


1Sponsored jointly by the National Office Managers Association and the National Council for Business Education. (Dis- 


tributed by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois.) 
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of office management from a nearby univer- 
sity gave a short course to the teachers on 
observation in offices and stores. Each 
teacher was furnished with a guiding out- 
line. ‘The businessmen who were visited 
knew that the major purpose of the visita- 
tion was the gathering of information of 
value to the business-education program of 
the schools. In a few instances, teachers 
secured part-time positions in the business 
places visited. 

The teacher visitation project was con- 
sidered of so much value that visitation 
projects by commercial students were under- 
taken. These field trips helped to enrich 
and motivate regular class work and give 
students a larger view of the business world 
than it was possible for them to get in school. 
When planning these trips, teachers found 
excellent detailed guides in a book written 
by a school director of guidance.’ 

7. Testing and certification. Each senior 
in the commercial classes was given an op- 
portunity to take the National Clerical 
Ability Tests and to receive a certificate 
indicating the percentile rank of his com- 
posite score on the various parts of the test. 
The purpose of the N. C. A. T. is to select the 
most promising office workers. It was recog- 
nized, too, that students of mediocre ability 
should have equal chance to demonstrate 
the skills they had acquired and to receive 
proof of accomplishments, as well as credit 
for desirable personal characteristics. There- 
fore, for the benefit of all students, a group 
of certificates was prepared to indicate ac- 
complishment in typewriting, transcription 
from shorthand, filing, salesmanship, and 
bookkeeping. The culminating certificate 
labeled ‘Certificate of Vocational Profi- 
ciency” carries ratings of desirable charac- 
ter traits. These certificates are awarded at 
any time during his school career that the 
student demonstrates mastery of the skills 
listed on the certificates in accordance with 
the standards set up by the commercial de- 
partment. ‘Thus, every student has an op- 
portunity to win at least one certificate—a 
minimum one, the novice typewriting cer- 
tificate issued for ability to type at the rate 
of thirty words a minute with no more than 
three errors in ten minutes. 

The business relations part of the testing 
and certification program consists in keeping 
employers informed of the certificates and 
their significance. Follow-up studies have 
revealed that, on the whole, the certificates 
are valid. 


8. Youth looks at business. Many special 
annual events are planned to enable youth 
to look at business, while at the same time 
business has an opportunity to look at youth. 
Among these events are: 


Youth looks at business—sponsored by a service 
club, held downtown in connection with a con- 
ference and a business-equipment show. 

High school day at a large department store— 
sponsored by the store. High school students 
operate the store for the day. 

Career days in school—businessmen and _ business- 
women visit the school, talk on special types of 
business employment, and confer with young 
people interested in certain occupations. 

Boys’ day in business and girls’ day in business—on 
these days, boys and girls are shown the inner 
workings as much as is possible and are informed 
of the disadvantages as well as the advantages of 
following certain business occupations. 


Rotating memberships in service clubs—the local 
advertising club sponsors two memberships for 
high school boys, including guest tickets for the 
luncheons. The high school boys take turns in 
visiting the club meetings and reporting to their 
classmates what they learned. 

Conferences sponsored by various types of enter- 
prise—retailers, telephone, banking. These 
groups invite teachers and selected students to 
dinner conferences annually. 

Business machine shows with 
student ability. 

Open house, with exhibits and student demonstra- 
tions. 


demonstrations of 


The situation in 1946 presents a vivid 
contrast to that of 1940. In place of few 
contacts between business and schools, there 
are now almost an embarrassing number of 
offers of co-operation. It has been found 
necessary to include more and more sponsors 
when planning the events rather than to 
open up new occasions for the additional 
volunteer co-operators. 

9. Distributive education. The George- 
Deen program for distributive education is 
an ideal channel for good relationships be- 
tween the schools and business, for through 
it the schools are enabled to render a service 
to business. Since a George-Dean co-ordi- 
nator for this federally and state-supported 
program has been appointed for Hometown, 
many new lines between business and the 
schools have been opened. While the co- 
ordinator is arranging for classes, teaching 
and supervising them, he finds many occa- 
sions to build good relations for the schools 
and to act as a liaison information officer. 

10. Work-experience programs. The Four- 
Four work-school projects set up to furnish 
needed employees without depriving stu- 
dents of their educational privileges has 


%Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vocational Guidance with Specific Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects (Boston: D. C. 


Heath and Company, 1944). 
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resulted in a sympathetic feeling between 
business and industry on one hand and the 
schools on the other. Employers are pleased 
especially with the co-ordination provided 
by the schools for placement, follow-up, and 
rating of student-workers. 

11. Student clubs. As there is no chapter 
of the national organization, “Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America,” in the state in 
which Hometown is located, a business club 
was formed by the high school students. 
While all programs are initiated by students, 
the faculty sponsor helps to guide them into 
desirable business contacts. 

12. Community service. The commercial 
department of the high school rendered 
community service by typing and filing for 
ration boards, draft boards, and other war 
emergency agencies. As Mr. B had taught 
previously in a community in which indi- 
viduals and groups expected service from 
the school commercial department in the 
way of typing and mimeographing, he rec- 
ommended the establishment of a_ policy 
restricting work of this type to school serv- 
ice. His experience in the other community 
proved that poor rather than good public 
relations can result if community service 
work is not carefully supervised with more 
teacher-time than is available and when 
demands from small rival businesses and 
clubs become so heavy that the office prac- 
tice work ceases to be educational. His ex- 
perience revealed that a point of diminishing 
returns is reached when the office practice 
class is devoted almost exclusively to copy- 
ing manuscripts or operating the mimeo- 
graph; and that many necessary lessons 
dealing with other office skills must be elim- 
inated under a heavy community-service 
program. ‘The policy was announced and 
followed. As the primary reason for this 
policy was the demand of school service on 
the time of the class, there was no resent- 
ment as there would have been had the 
project been started and later abandoned. 


Mr. S and Mr. B felt pleased with the 
clear channel from school to business created 
and kept alive by the administrators and the 
teachers of business subjects. They recog- 
nized that this channel was only one among 
others, but they had repeated proof that 
business education was in a happy situation 
to keep open this avenue for good commu- 
nity-school relations. 


They found that they had not been alone 
in their program and that administrators all 
over the country were strengthening their 
community relationships through business 
education. On Mr. S’s desk there were, at 
the time of the inventory conference, two 
publications presenting the views and expe- 
riences of many men and women who had 
made a contribution to community co- 
operation through business  education.® 
Among other current publications, there was 
a report issued by a business group to prove 
that education is an investment in people, 
for as education raises the standard of living 
in a community, there is a corresponding 
increase in business activity.‘ 

Naturally it was decided to preserve in 
Hometown the clear channel flowing between 
the schools and the community by way of 
business education to evaluate all activities 
periodically, and to take time to plan for the 
adjustments necessary in a dynamic enter- 
prise. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first 
regular textbook designed to teach a 
student with only one hand how to 
master the keyboard. After he has mas- 
tered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill 
with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a 
series of lessons for a student with only 
the right hand and a parallel series of 
lessons for a student with only the left 


hand. 


List price 28 cents. 
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Dates 


by 


Robert E. Snyder 


Jackson Junior College 
Jackson, Michigan 





Dates are very important. If 
you don’t believe it, just ask any 
high school girl or college girl. 
Sorry to disappoint you, but those 
are not the kind of dates with 
which this article is concerned. 

Business dates—those dates used 
hundreds of times daily in writing 
letters, compiling data, making 
records, and other clerical duties 
are the topic of this discussion. 

The material to be considered 
here is a hang-over from three 
years of work in army administra- 
tion, so the credit, if any, should 
be given to the army or perhaps 
the War Department. It so happens that 
around the end of 1942, which was about the 
time I changed from teaching commerce to 
army administration, was the time when the 
army did an about face in recording dates on 
all its forms and types of communication. 
The change seemed strange at first because 
it had always been assumed there could be 
only one method of representing a date, par- 
ticularly on correspondence. It was also 
awkward and difficult to remember, but 
after a few months the new method became 
a habit and the practicability of the system 
became apparent. After a few years of con- 
stant use, I found it strange to change from 
army administration to that of a commercial 
instructor again and start writing and teach- 
ing the old system of representing dates. 

Perhaps now is the time to tell you what 
the War Department change involved. It 
was slight but important. The usual method 
of writing ““March 8, 1946” was changed to 
“8 March 1946.” ‘This eliminated only a 
comma but placed the day of the month, 
which is the most important item of the 
group, at the beginning where it can be 
easily read. The abbreviation principle was 
applied by using the first three letters of the 
month only. Thus, instead of resorting to 
all numbers such as “3-8-46” or “3/8/46” 
and causing the reader to pause momentarily 
to determine the month, or abbreviating as 
“Mar 8, 46” and mixing the numbers to- 
gether, the date was simply written as 
“8 Mar 46.” 
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There are further advantages of 
the change. First, let us consider 
the secretary or clerk who writes 
or types the dates. Dates are prob- 
ably written several hundred times 
a day in the life of a secretary, 
therefore, several hundred commas 
are omitted and a few minutes of 
valuable time is saved. This seems 
consistent with the modern trend 
of motion and time-saving devices. 
This also conforms with the form 
of business correspondence now 
being adopted by many business 
concerns known as open punctua- 
tion. It eliminates unnecessary 
punctuation at the end of each line of the 
inside address, the salutation, the compli- 
mentary close, and the signature. Justifica- 
tion for the omission of those punctuation 
marks was, of course, time saved. 

Secondly, let us consider the file clerks 
and others who handle volumes of papers 
daily that are classified and sorted according 
to their dates. The most important item in 
the date is the day of the month. Most 
business matters are handled within a 
month; therefore, just a look at the day is 
sufficient information. As an illustration, 
imagine this is the first week of a month. If 
a letter is received with the day 28, 30, 1, 
or 2 on it, there is no need to even look at 
the month to determine whether reference 
is made to this month or last month. Some 
time can be saved for the reader by putting 
that day in a place where it can easily be 
seen. There are also the file clerks who may 
file everything in chronological order and 
refer to it in the same way. They would 
certainly appreciate having the day of the 
month made more accessible to their eyes. 

As a third point, it might be mentioned 
that this is the natural order in which our 
thought processes evolve when we think of a 
date. As we sit at a desk to write a date we 
glance at a calendar—not to determine the 
month as we ordinarily can remember the 
month, but we have forgotten the day. As 
we begin to write, the day is foremost in our 
mind, but that is not the first thing we write 
according to our present system. Also in 
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this same vein is the normal sequence of 
writing day, month, year. The units in- 
volved should appear in order so that the 
smallest unit (day) is written first and the 
largest unit (year) is written last. 

The fourth and last point, and one that 
has little significance, is perhaps the aes- 
thetic point involved. The balanced arrange- 
ment of writing “22 March 1946” might 
appeal to anyone who has an artistic eye. 

It is believed the abbreviating principle in 
the War Department system (22 Mar 46) is 
definitely superior to any of the approved 
methods now employed, as it lends itself to 
an easily readible form without changing the 
setup used in writing the same date in full. 
It is so often desired to shorten a date on a 
printed form or a memorandum, and yet the 
present abbreviations used seem to appear 
careless and haphazard. Much time is some- 
times wasted in determining a date when all 
numbers have been used in the writing, and 
many errors have been known to exist be- 
cause of incorrect reading. 

The main question that probably comes 
to most of your minds is, “Is it worth the 
effort required to make the change?” This 
is a good question and one that cannot be 
answered now. A suggestion to the answer 
might be to mention again that the War 
Department made the conversion within a 
surprisingly short time and many thousands 
of the men who used it while in the service 
are still familiar with the system, and they 
are now in business. The answer to the 
question lies with them—whether they liked 
it well enough to adopt it in their own busi- 
nesses. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called ‘‘Problems in Business Education.”’ 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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PROJECTS 


1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 


(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency) 

5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 

6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
is an illustrated textbook-workbook 
combined. It contains a series of six 
projects as shown above. These 
projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties—the han- 
dling of a variety of records and 
forms in six distinctly different types 
of businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A Minimum Audio-Visual Program for a 


Business Education Department 





by 











Most teachers today want to use audio- 
visual aids but hesitate to do so because of 
additional work involved. Business educa- 
tion departments will make little use of 
these aids until presenting a lesson by them 
is no more difficult than without them. ‘To 
this end, the following program is suggested. 
When this program is functioning properly, 
business teachers will prefer to use audio- 
visual aids because results will be greater at 
no additional expense of effort. 

EQUIPMENT. First, the head of the business 
department should ascertain what equip- 
ment and aids are available. In many cases 
it will not be necessary to duplicate these, 
but when many teachers use these aids, a 
department should own most of its own aids 
and equipment. 

A 16-mm. sound projector. It is not neces- 
sary to purchase this machine if a projector 
is available often enough to satisfy depart- 
mental demands. This projector must be in 
good mechanical shape. Nothing spoils a 
program more than interruptions during a 
showing. The machine must not damage 
the film used in it. It must reproduce the 
sound faithfully with a minimum of excess 
noises. The projection lamp, generally, 
should be at least 750 watts. A smaller size 
makes clear perception difficult. On the 
average a new machine will cost $450. 

A combined slide and filmstrip projector. 
If one is available, test it to be sure it does 
not burn up the slide or the filmstrip during 
discussion periods of several minutes in 
length. This projector should take 2 x 2 inch 
slides and single and/or double frame film- 
strips. Then, at a nominal cost, several pur- 
poses can be served. Do not buy a machine 
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that uses less than a 100-watt lamp. A 150- 
watt lamp is preferred. Do not buy a ma- 
chine that is complicated to use because it 
will not be used. A new projector of this 
type should cost about $75. 

A soundslide projector. Most schools do 
not own one of these machines, especially 
the 3314 r.p.m. type. Filmstrips with record 
explanations accompanying them are used on 
this projector. This is an increasingly popu- 
lar type of aid and will become more and 
more popular because of the prepared ex- 
planation and the low cost. Do not purchase 
a 78 r.p.m. machine because the cost of rec- 
ords is considerably greater. More material 
can be placed on a 3314 r.p.m. record than 
on two or three 78 r.p.m. records. A satis- 
factory, new. 3314 r.p.m. projector should 
be purchasable between $75 and $125. 

An opaque projector. This is the most use- 
ful and usable projector of them all. This 
machine will take pictures, or other flat 
pieces needed for discussion purposes, and 
reflect them on a screen. Books, magazines, 
papers, and other flat material are excellent 
sources of illustrative material. The ma- 
chine should have a blower attachment to 
keep the paper from being overheated. At 
least a 750-watt lamp is a necessity. 

For a small additional cost, a 314 x 4 inch 
glass slide attachment can be purchased 
that makes this a dual purpose machine. 
This is a worth-while investment, unless a 
lantern slide projector is already available 
in the school. Such a machine costs about 
$150. 

A phonograph-radio combination. 'To fa- 
cilitate its use in several classrooms, this 
machine should be portable. Since FM sta- 
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tions will soon be broadcasting in most 
states, an FM hookup is highly desirable. 
If the phonograph has a cutting arm attach- 
ment, the department can make its own 
records of desirable programs for its own 
library. Ordinarily, the school will own a 
record cutter of much better quality than a 
department of a school can buy. 

By owning a phonograph and a sound- 
slide projector, the department can play 
back either 78 r.p.m. or 3314 r.p.m. records 
or transcriptions. Most typing, shorthand, 
and secretarial records are at 78 r.p.m., 
while many slide film records play at 334% 
r.p.m. only. 

The cost of a combination phonograph 
and radio is extremely variable. You may 
pay as much as $50 or higher. 

Screens. ‘lwo screens of a different size 
are required if much use is to be made of 
the projectors suggested. However, the 
school can cut down the cost of these items 
by painting with flat white paint an area of 
the desired size on the wall of each room 
designated for projection purposes. Many 
people prefer a commercial screen of the 
beaded type because of the brilliance given 
to the pictures. One screen should be at 
least 52 x 52 inch in order to accommodate 
the large areas required by slide film and 
opaque projectors. ‘Twenty-five to thirty 
dollars should buy a quality screen. 

The other screen can be smaller for use 
with slides or in small rooms where distance 
is not a factor. Fifteen to twenty dollars 
should be sufficient. 

PERSONNEL. In most departments each 
teacher will make his own presentations, 
using any needed projector, that is, for all 
machines except the 16mm. Any school or 
department should train a teacher or a stu- 
dent who will run it at all times. Too much 
damage can be caused by unskilled handling. 
If the projector is owned by the department, 
one or two trainees should share the respon- 
sibility for its care. 

In addition to a skilled operator, the de- 
partment should assign someone to order, 
sort, file, and index the various aids obtained, 
and also to catalogue those available in the 
school that are of interest to the department. 
Fifty per cent of the efficiency of the pro- 
jector’s use will be lost if available aids are 
not easily obtained. Much of the work of 
correlating aids to class assignments will 
have to be a departmental project involving 
all members. 

ains. The single most important factor 


regarding an aid is its selection. Perfect 
presentation cannot account for deficiencies 
in the aid itself. Here are two good rules to 
follow: 1. Do not purchase without pre- 
viewing. 2. Rent those aids whose cost can- 
not be depreciated in two or three years. 

ADDITIONAL AIDS. In all business educa- 
tion subjects, additional aids not mentioned 
above are available. Some are good and 
some are worthless. The department head 
must insist that all films be previewed before 
class presentation to make sure that the 
latter are weeded out. Three of the best 
sources for tracking down these additional 
aids are: 

1. “1000 and One,” the Blue Book of Non-Theatri- 

cal Films, The Educational Screen, Chicago. 

2. “The Educators Guide to Free Films,” Educa- 

tor’s Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

3. “The Educational Film Guide,” The H. W. Wilson 

Co., New York. 

EVALUATION OF AIDS. Firms with aids to 
sell or rent are no better or worse than those 
that have any other merchandise of which 
to dispose. All of these firms attempt to 
dress their product in the best possible 
clothing in order to sell it. The titles and 
descriptions of audio-visual aids are seldom 
accurate enough to permit reliance upon 
them. The description of an aid has often 
led the writer to believe it is just what he 
needed in a particular class. But a preview 
uncovered so much extraneous material, 
biased viewpoints, or nonbusiness facts that 
it was impossible to use it. Hundreds of 
aids have been previewed with their good 
and bad points noted, so that in the future 
an aid can be ordered with a reasonable de- 
gree of assurance that it fits the topic that is 
under consideration. 

For most business departments, large 
scale previewing is an impossible or un- 
wieldly process. Fortunately, a number of 
organizations have become interested in 
evaluating films. The Educational Screen, 
Ine.! publishes a yearly evaluation entitled 
the “Film Supplement.” At the present 
time it contains excellent evaluations of 150 
films. Additional reviews are made available 
each year. The Supplement comes on 3 x 5 
inch cards so that a perpetual alphabetical 
file can be maintained at all times. 

A few years ago, the American Council 
on Education published a book entitled 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures which 
lists several hundred films with excellent 
evaluations of each. 


William H. Hartley’s book, Selected Films 


1Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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for American History and Problems, evalu- the present time, the information collected 
ates films, a number of which business teach- is being transferred to 3 x 5 inch cards for 
ers will be interested in showing. inclusion with those purchased. ‘Teachers 

For most aids, particularly those of a free who preview aids should write up their 
rental type, the teacher must make his own’ evaluations of them to prevent themselves 
evaluation. At Highlands University the and others from having to preview or evalu- 
following evaluation sheet has been used. At ate them over again. 


HIGHLANDS BUSINESS EDUCATION AUDIO-VISUAL EVALUATION SHEET 


Title of Aid. 


Producer — 
Address ___— _ 
Type of aid: Film____F ilmstrip_____ Slides: 2 x 2___; 344 x 4 

Graphic Materials: T'ype_____ Museum Materials: Type 

Pictorial Materials: Type Radio: Type_____Record____ 

Transcription __Sound____Silent_____Color______ Speed 

Frames __Mise. - _— 
Classes in which aid usable: (Use numbers to indicate order of usability) 

1. Bookkeeping 2. Bus. Arith. 3. Bus. Eng. 

4. Bus. Law _ - 5. Com. Geo. - 6. Cons. Econ. 

7. Distri. Ed. — $. Economies —_— 9. Filing 

10. Intro. Bus. — 1. Of. Mach. — 12. Of. Prac. 

13. Shorthand _-__—*&14.. Typing aaa 15. Vocational 
Used by me for grades: 9____ 10.11. Si SSC Cider - eases 


Should be used in grades: Grades__Jr. High___9___10 11___12  College_ 


Does it fit the grade level of the students for which it should be used: 


Very well___Fairly well_____ Poorly___+ 
Grade in which it is most usable: 1___ 23 4@ 5 = a Be 
1112 _ College. 
Used to: Introduce Cover single topic_Survey____ Supplement____ Review 
Test Preview 
Student interest: 100% 15%- 50% 25% 
Quality of picture: Excellent__ Good Fair__ Poor 
Does it contain irrelevant material: None __ Little. Much 
Sound: Bassy Fuzzy- Weak Loud_____ Harsh 
Understandable Hard to understand Barely understandable 
Physical condition: New Used, but usable —_ Old, but usable 
Unusable 

Is there a teacher’s guide: Yes___No . Of what value is it: 

Very usable Fairly usable Almost unusable 
Is it good educational investment: Yes____No____For whom 

Signed__ 
A ae ae ——— = 
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TEACHING HELPS. ‘Teaching helps are as 
scarce as evaluations. The wise department 
head will purchase some or all of the follow- 
ing sources of audio-visual information for 
his personal or departmental library. 


1. The Educational Screen. Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, $3.00 a 
year. 

2. The Business Screen. Business Screen Magazines, 
Inc., 157 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, $2.00 
a year. 


3. See and Hear, The Journal on Audio-Visual Learn- 
ing. E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
$3.00 a year. 


4. Focus on Learning by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 


American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., $2.00. 


5. The Audio-Visual Handbook by Ellsworth C. 
Dent, Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois, $1.75. 


6. Visualizing the Curriculum by Hoban et al., The 
Cordon Company, New York City, $3.50. 


7. Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction by McKown and 
Roberts, McGraw-Hill, New York, $3.00. 


The teaching guides, few as they are, tend 
to be so bulky and verbose that teachers 
hesitate to use them. Some producers have 
thoughtfully prepared teaching guides free 
or for a nominal sum. The most hopeful 
signs on the horizon are the guides for sale 
by independent concerns for use with the 
more popular aids. One such concern is 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York City. The visual learning guides 
of this concern are fairly compact and well 
done. The main parts of their guides are: 


1. A brief explanation of some major point 
2. What to look for in this film 


3. Words and phrases that must be known to under- 
stand this film 


4. Test yourself—(a series of test questions) 
5. Other interesting things to talk about and do 
6. References 


Only a few of the scholastic guides as yet 
have been prepared for films of interest to 
business teachers. Those of possible value 
are to be found in the social studies, geog- 
raphy, and vocational areas. The Educa- 
tional Film Guide indicates, along with the 
grade areas in which the film is usable, 
whether a guide is available and its cost. 

If the business department finds an aid 
usable but without a guide, it should prepare 
its own. Since an aid must be previewed 
before being used, a little extra effort will 
give the department a permanent guide 
fitting its particular needs. 

At Highlands University an outline of the 
desired parts of a guide has been constructed 
and mimeographed on both sides of a sheet 
of paper. The following is an example of its 
use: 


AUDIO-VISUAL BUSINESS EDUCATION LEARNING GUIDE 


I. Title of aid. 
a. “Telegraph.” 


II. Type of aid. 
a. Filmstrip. 


III. Where usable. (Examples) 


a. General Business by Crabbe and Salsgiver, 1941, pp. 478-506. 
b. Our Business Life by Jones, 1944, pp. 254-263. 
c. Introduction to Business by Reed and Morgan, 1940, pp. 65—76. 


IV. Where available. 
a. Sale—S. V. E. 


Rental—Business Education Department, Highlands University. 


V. Purpose. 


a. To provide an overview of the more important facts connected with the invention 


and use of the telegraph. 


VI. Content. 
a. Early methods of communication. 
b. Samuel F. B. Morse. 
c. First message and its sending. 
d. Telegraph key. 
e. Teleprinter and teletypewriter. 
f. Methods of filing telegrams. 
1. At office. 
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2. By telephone. 
3. By call box. 
g. Messenger service. 





h. Multiplex machines and their operation. 


i. Western Union time service. 
j. Special wire service. 
1. Stock. 
2. Sports. 
3. News. 
VII. Prediscussion questions. 
. How old is the telegraph system? 
b. Who invented the telegraph? 


& 


c. What services does the telegraph company offer? 


d. How can you file a telegram? 


e. How were messages sent by telegraph in early days? 
f. How are messages sent by telegraph today? 


VIII. Postdiscussion questions. 


as 


— 


and 38. on train? 


i. Is code still the method of sending telegraph messages today? 
». What methods of filing telegrams would probably be used in 1. home, 2. office, 


c. Was Samuel Morse noted for anything besides his invention of the telegraph? 
d. How is it possible for Western Union to offer an accurate, dependable time service? 


a 
» 


offer? 


IX. Test. 


. What other services besides communicating telegrams does the telegraph company 


a. Naine three methods of filing telegrams. 
b. In addition to his invention of the telegram, Samuel Morse was noted for his 


c. When was the telegraph invented? 


d. Briefly describe Western Union time service. 


e. How does a multiplex machine work? 
f. Messengers may tend children, run errands, or feed the birds. (T)_ 


X. Concepts. 
a. Multiplex. 
b. Teleprinter. 
ce. Call box. 
d. Samuel F. B. Morse. 
e. Messenger service. 
f. Stock ticker. 
g. Sports ticker. 
h. News ticker. 
i. Time service. 


XI. Projects. 


= 


a. Visit your local telegraph office and report to the class on your trip. 

b. Each student must prepare a scrapbook on one phase of telegraph work. 
c. Write a telegraph message for each of the services offered. 

d. Figure the cost of the above telegraph. 


THE EFFICIENT USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. 
The efficient use of audio-visual aids depends 
upon the ease with which they can be ob- 
tained, the ability to get them when they 
are needed, and their proper presentation. 
PLACEMENT OF AIDS. Aids should be kept 
in the school library if this can be arranged. 
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Otherwise, the business department should 
make them available from a storage arrange- 
ment in the department itself. The school 
library is recommended because it usually 
has the facilities to index, store, and check 
out audio-visual aids. Under no circum- 
stances should aids be dumped into some 
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drawer or corner without proper filing or 
without someone’s being responsible for 
them. 

STORAGE OF AIDS. Inflammable films and 
other aids should be stored in metal cabinets 
or some fireproof place. Films, particularly, 
must have a cool, slightly moist atmosphere. 
In dry climates, a moistened strip of blotter 
paper should be placed in each film case. 

Motion pictures can easily be stored on 
racks. If three sizes of racks are made, all 
sizes of cans will easily fit on them without 
falling off. The cans should stand on edge 
with the labels showing. They should be 
filed in alphabetical order. 

Filmstrips are easily handled in flat draw- 
ers with holes bored in three-quarter inch 
wood inserts. The holes should be 1% 
inches in diameter. If the drawers are small, 
each one can hold those filmstrips pertain- 
ing to a particular topic. Otherwise, an al- 
phabetical order should be followed. 

Records and transcriptions should be 
filed on edge in a file cabinet the same as 
other filed material. While filing flat is per- 
missible, it increases the difficulty of locat- 
ing a particular record or transcription. A 
subject method of filing usually gives ease of 
location if the subject heading is subdivided 
wherever possible. For instance, shorthand 
dictation records can be filed under short- 
hand but within this topic the dictation can 
be filed according to speed or subject matter. 

Pictures can be treated like any filable 
material. For both pictures and records, 
odd-sized filing cabinets may have to be 
purchased to accommodate the large and 
small aids. 

Pictures should be trimmed and placed 
on black cardboard to prevent their being 
damaged in presentation. The possibility of 
their being used in an opaque projector 
should be taken into consideration and the 
cardboard kept within the maximum limits 
of the machine. 

If museum materials are collected in any 
quantity, a special storage room will have 
to be provided so that they can safely be 
stored and easily found when needed. 

Slides should be placed in topical file 
boxes. A box that will hold from fifty to 
three hundred is a good size. Place all slides 
pertaining to a certain topic in one box, and 
then label the box with the topic heading. 
In this way, the teacher has no trouble in 
locating the box of slides he wants. 

Within the box place the title of the slide 
on the record sheet. This will prevent the 
necessity of looking at each slide to find the 
one desired. If many slides are purchased, 
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it may be necessary to keep a card index on 
all slides to facilitate finding them. 

Use Records. A 4 x 6 inch record should 
be kept of each aid when many aids are 
purchased. This card will enable the de- 
partment to know which aids paid for them- 
selves through use and which aids were 
neglected or unusable. 

The use-record card should be simple; it 
might resemble this: 





ae 


Purchased from —_— 


Date purchased __Date replaced____ 








User Date Bor’p Date Ret. 

















Train Teachers to Use Aids and Equip- 
ment. Someone should have the responsi- 
bility for seeing that all teachers in the de- 
partment can properly use the aids and 
equipment available. Teachers will not use 
aids about which they have any doubts. 
The backlog of indifference may be so great 
at first that teachers will have to be re- 
quested to learn how to use them. 

Required Room Facilities. If the depart- 
ment is small and on one floor, the aids re- 
quiring a darkened room may be used in a 
room assigned for this purpose. Dark shades 
should be installed. Several floor plugs 
should be available. The current in each 
should be checked if the building supports 
more than one type. For instance, some 
buildings still have both AC and DC cur- 
rent in them. Switches should be installed 
so that the teacher can quickly and easily 
turn off the lights. Extension cords, if any, 
should be readily available. 

Enough chairs for the largest class that 
will use the room should be provided. Chairs 
with arms are to be preferred as students 
may need to take notes. Where no chairs 
with arms are available, lap pads must be 
on hand for instant use. 

Extraneous noises should be eliminated 
by one means or another. Ventilation, how- 
ever, must be provided for so that students 
may be comfortable at all times. 

BUDGETARY NEEDS. Maintaining an audio- 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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ENERAL BUSIVESS = 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 








for the first course in business 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical business infor- 
mation that is useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. It provides 
an understanding of fundamental business practices and the relations between busi- 
ness and society. The student is taught how to use business services. 


Through this course the student gets a basic background for the further study of 
other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic or foundation course in the 
business education program. It will help students to determine their aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and interests in the business field. 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition of GENERAL BUSINESS, the 
authors have devoted their attention in the fifth edition to refinements in presentation, 
simplification of difficult topics, elimination of out-of-date or unnecessary material, 
addition of new and important topics, reorganization of subject matter, and the bring- 
ing of old subject matter up to date. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Part 3 Receiving and Placing Calls 

Part 4 Long-Distance Telephone Service 
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Part 6. Kinds of Telegrams 

Part 7. Using Telegraph Services 

Part 8. First-Class Mail 

Part 9. Business Letters 
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Part 1. Shipping Goods by Mail 
Part 2. Shipping Goods by Express 
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Practical Pay-Roll Work in a Clerical Practice Laboratory 


by 


V.A. Frisch 
Albert Leonard High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


Pay rolls present one of the major clerical 
problems in the business office. This is true 
because of withholdings for social security, 
unemployment insurance, income tax, life 
insurance, hospital insurance, and bond 
purchases. The clerical and bookkeeping 
problems of pay rolls vary according to the 
size of the business and the number of em- 
ployees. Regardless of size, however, the 
same fundamental problems of pay roll 
exist in all businesses. 

These problems have become so acute 
that many business machine companies and 
business form printers have developed pay 
roll systems. Businesses adopt the systems 
that fit their particular needs best, whether 
it be for the machine or the longhand method. 
The underlying principles and practices of 
these systems are the same. The school 
clerical practice laboratory offers an ideal 
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and practical situation through which to 
familiarize potential office workers with 
much of the clerical routine involved with 
pay rolls. 

In preparing pay-roll work for the clerical 
practice laboratory in the Albert Leonard 
High School, visits were made to the pay-roll 
departments of Kennecott Wire & Cable 
Company, Philipsdale, Rhode Island; Street 
& Smith, Inc., New York City; Rex Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New Rochelle, New York; 
Joyce Seven Up Bottling Company, New 
Rochelle, New York; and Arnold Constable, 
New York City, and New Rochelle, New 
York. 


Our detailed plan follows: 


1. Students are employees of the General 
Products Company. 


2. The one and one half-hour laboratory 
period is considered an eight-hour day. 

3. Time and a half is paid for overtime. 
Employees who do clerical work in the 
laboratory during other than the regu- 
lar laboratory periods are entitled to 
overtime pay. 

4. Employees who telephone the general 
manager or notify him in writing before 
8:15 A. M. of that morning that they will 
not be in the office because of sickness 
or other good reasons receive full pay 
for the day. Employees who do not 
notify the general manager of their in- 
ability to be in the office receive no pay 
and further receive a reduction of $5.00 
in their salary. This is done in order 
to teach employees responsibility. 

5. Salaries are used as a partial basis for 


grades. 

6. Employees are paid on a reasonable 
hourly basis. This can be changed when 
necessary. Our laboratory has been 


paying 65 cents an hour, time and a 
half for overtime. Last year a number 
of students volunteered to do clerical 
work at the county American Red Cross 
headquarters without pay after school 
and .on Saturdays. Follow-ups were 
made of each worker. They were given 
time and a half for this work on the 
laboratory pay roll. 
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Illustration B 


7. Salary bonuses are often given for ex- 
ceptionally good work in any depart- 
ment. 


8. Time cards are kept in a numbered rack 
and are marked by the employees. 


Now let us consider the pay-roll records of 
Jean Smith, an employee. Her time card 
(Illustration A) is for the week ending De- 
cember 28. The card shows forty hours of 
regular time and twelve hours of overtime. 
Her time record is transferred to her salary 
record card (Illustration B) which is kept in 
a visible file. Earnings are figured at 65 
cents an hour (forty hours @ 65 cents equals 
$26.00 for regular pay); twelve hours of 
overtime (time and a half) is eighteen hours 
(eighteen hours @ 65 cents equals $11.70 
overtime pay). Her total earnings are $37.70. 

Federal old age benefit tax is 1 per cent 
of gross earnings or 38 cents. The withhold- 
ing income tax is based on an income tax 
chart. An income tax chart may be obtained 
at any internal revenue office. Miss Smith’s 
withholding tax is $7.50 because she has no 
dependents. Each employee is asked to 
carry the same amount of life and hospital 
insurance and purchase the same amount of 
bonds, which is 50 cents, 25 cents, and $4.00, 
respectively. The total earnings of $37.70 
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less deductions of $12.63 equals the net 
earnings of $25.07. 

The pay-roll clerk now issues a voucher 
check (Illustration C) to Jean Smith for 
$25.07. Miss Smith detaches the voucher 
for her records and deposits the check in 
the bank. (The general manager takes the 
part of the banker.) 

The pay-roll department makes the fol- 
lowing reports quarterly. 

1. Federal old age benefit tax report and 
remittances for the employees’ and the 
employer’s share of this tax. 

2. Federal quarterly withholding tax re- 
port and remittances for the same. 

3. New York State unemployment tax 
report wherein the employer remits an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the employees. 

The pay-roll department makes the fol- 

lowing reports yearly: 

1. Federal gross earnings and withholding 
tax report of all employees for the year. 

2. New York State gross earnings report 
of all employees for the year. 

3. A recapitulation of total yearly earn- 
ings for each employee for his personal 
income tax report. 
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Students who perform the duties of the 
pay-roll clerk in this laboratory are benefited 
in business. Such pay-roll procedure stimu- 


lates interest; it motivates the employees; 
and it teaches fundamentals, principles, and 
responsibilities of pay-roll work. 





THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
New Rochelle, New York 








Salary Check No. 148 _ Date 12-28-45 
Pay to the order of __Jean Smith $25.07 _ 
The sum of $ BHandQ'7cts iii 





General Products Company 


Detach this statement before depositing 


General Products Company 





Payable to __Jean Snith 



































For the period ended 12-28-45  _ Classif._O_ Rate _65¢ 
Deductions 
GROSS OAB Inc. Life Hosp. Total | NET 
EARNINGS Tax Tax Ins. Ins. Bonds Misc. Deduct. EARNINGS 
37.70 38 7.50 -50 225 4.00 12.63 25.07 




















Illustration C 


Timed Teaching of Business Subjects 


(Continued from page 58) 


timed lesson plans as self guides for improve- 
ments in classroom procedure. A timed les- 
son plan provides a practical preview. The 
plan may be revised, re-edited, retimed as 
classroom necessity arises but the schedule 
as originally made should be completely 
followed for best results. Each lesson is a 
new presentation or portion of a sequence; 
thus, timed teaching is not a fad but an 
actual business requirement if the business 
course is to be completed. 

Timed teaching seldom fails to get the 
desired results from the student audience 
and the student participants. However, if 
students are to become time conscious, the 
business teacher must inspire this conscious- 
ness. If business students are to learn to 
use time productively, the business teacher 
must set the example. If business students 
are to adopt businesslike procedures and are 
to accomplish businesslike purposes, the 
business teacher must demonstrate as well 
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as describe the standards. If business stu- 
dents are to acquire businesslike attitudes, 
the teacher’s personality as expressed in his 
classroom procedures and techniques is their 
most forceful contact. 

With timed teaching, classroom worries 
tend to disappear as the teaching process 
gradually smoothes out into a flowing forty- 
or fifty-minute stretch, not of drab repetition 
and deadening monotony, but into one of 
creative color, sound, and action. The busi- 
ness class begins on time. Changes occur 
psychologically, having been timed in ad- 
vance to avoid mental and physical fatigue. 
The business class crescendos towards a 
learning peak from which tomorrow’s lesson 
assignment affords an exciting glimpse of 
continued information, activity, and real 
educational adventure. Timed teaching 
possesses the magic of self-guidance for the 
business teacher for teaching business sub- 
jects in a businesslike and profitable way. 




















Promotion and Appointment at Boston 


Dr. John L. Rowe, who was appointed 
assistant professor of commercial education 
at Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1945, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of commercial educa- 
tion in the School of Education where he 
will serve as counselor of commercial educa- 
tion. During the past year at Boston Uni- 
versity, Dr. Rowe has been offering graduate 
and undergraduate courses in the teaching of 
transcription, shorthand, and typewriting. 
Beta Xi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi has been 
installed at the University through his ef- 
forts. 

Dr. Rowe received his undergraduate 
training at State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. He has a Master of Arts 
degree from the State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, lowa, and a Doctor of Education 
degree from Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Dr. Rowe’s major field of interest is 
teacher education. His extensive and varied 
teaching experience in the public schools, 
colleges, private schools, and universities 
well qualifies him for his new responsibilities. 
Dr. Rowe is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega 
Pi, The Society for the Advancement of 
Research in Business Education, and other 
honorary and professional societies. 

Rena J. Keay has been appointed instruc- 
tor in secretarial studies at Boston Univer- 
sity College of Practical Arts and Letters. 
She will also assume guidance responsibility, 
assisting the director of student personnel. 

Miss Keay received her undergraduate 
training at the department of Boston Uni- 
versity which she is now joining as a member 
of the faculty. She received her Master of 
“ducation degree from the University’s 
School of Education in 1939. 

Before entering the teaching profession, 
Miss Keay had several years’ business expe- 
rience in an executive capacity. Her teach- 
ing experience has included both high school 
and college teaching in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey. 
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New Ohio Supervisor 


Wade D. Bash of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was re- 
cently appointed super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion for the state of Ohio. 
Part of his time will also 
be spent in connection 
with the school lunch 
program. 

Mr. Bash is a former 
teacher in Franklin Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Central High School, 
Columbus. He was re- 
cently released from the 
Navy in which he served 
as a lieutenant in the 
communications division. He has also had 
some business experience in two different 
companies in Columbus. 

In-1929 Mr. Bash graduated from Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, and later 
obtained his degree of Master of Arts from 
the same institution. 











Wade D. Bash 


College Changes Name and Control 


On May 8 the Episcopal church assumed 
control of Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana. This is one of the oldest colleges in 
the state of Indiana. The name of the college 
has been changed to Canterbury College. 
Business educators will remember this school 
well because of the work done there by Mrs. 
Blanche Wean, head of the business educa- 
tion department. 

The president of the college is now Dr. 
Edgar C. Cumings. According to the present 
plans of the church and the college officials, 
the character of the college will be changed 
in order to provide a liberal arts education 
along with religious and moral training. The 
college will, however, continue to train 
teachers for the secondary schools. It is 
expected that this college will obtain the 
national support of the church because it is 
the only coeducational Episcopal college in 
the country. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
TYPING BOOKS 


Listed below are three paper-bound 
textbooks that can be used for sup- 
plementary purposes or for short 
courses. 








BASIC TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 
viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED 
TYPING 


By M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 
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Quinette Accepts University Appointment 


Alfred H. Quinette, a 
member of the faculty 
of South Senior High 
School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has accepted the 
position of associate pro- 
fessor and chairman of 
the department of busi- 
ness and secretarial stud- 
ies at Alfred University, 
Alfred, New York. 

Mr. Quinette is a grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and holds the degrees of 4, 4. Quinette 
B.S. and M. A. from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. His preparation for these degrees 
includes work completed at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and 
graduate courses in business education at 
New York University, New York City. 

Before becoming a teacher of business 
subjects in the Youngstown schools, Mr. 
Quinette was head of the business depart- 
ments in the high schools at McKees Rocks, 
Uniontown, Duquesne, and Irwin, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was principal of the Evening 
Business School at Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Pennsylvania for three years, 
and has been a teacher of adult education in 
Youngstown Night High School since its 
organization. Mr. Quinette has taught sum- 
mer sessions in several schools, including 
Eastman College, New York City, and 
Duff’s Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. For the past ten years he has been 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion in the Chautauqua summer schools, 
Chautauqua, New York. At Chautauqua 
Mr. Quinette has had charge of the business 
training program in the summer high school 
and adult education school. He has also 
taught courses for New York University 
School of Education. 

Mr. Quinette has been active for many 
years in teacher professional groups and has 
held an office in several of these groups; he 
is now president of Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association. He is a member of 
Delta Delta Lambda Fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

Several of Mr. Quinette’s articles have 
appeared in business education magazines. 
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S. B. E. A. Convention in Columbia 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Columbia, South Carolina, on November 
28-30. Reservations should be made at the 
convention headquarters, which is the Wade 
Hampton Hotel, or at the Columbia Hotel, 
which is one block from the headquarters 
hotel. 

The convention will open Thursday night, 
November 28, with the traditional fellowship 
dinner, to be followed Friday morning with a 
general session of the members. Outstanding 
speakers are being selected for this and the 
other programs. Program development is 
under the direction of Dr. Harold Gilbreth, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, who is president of the Association. Dr. 
Gilbreth will be assisted by Dr. Donald 


Fuller, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia; R. A. Evans, Evans 
College of Commerce, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; B. M. Canup, Elizabethton School 
of Business, Elizabethton, Tennessee; and 
Margaret DeVinny, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings for the public school division, 
the private business school division, the 
junior college division, and the college and 
university division. ‘The annual banquet 
will be held Friday night. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to pro- 
grams of ‘interest to teachers of bookkeeping 
and accounting, the secretarial subjects, and 
distributive education. 








Mu Chapter of Delta 


On August 20 Mu Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. Delta Pi 
Epsilon is an honorary graduate fraternity 
in business education. 

The picture below shows the first officers 
of Mu Chapter, together with Dr. Earl 
Dickerson, national president of the fra- 
ternity. 

Guests at the initiation were Dr. T. W. 
Glocker, dean of the School of Business; 
F. C. Smith, dean of the School of Education; 
and Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head of the 
department of business education. 





Pi Epsilon in Knoxville 


Those who assisted Dr. Earl Dickerson, 
national president, in the installation cere- 
monies were Elise Davis, of the faculty of 
the University of Tennessee, and W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of THe BALANCE SHEET. 

The charter members who were initiated 
are as follows: Verna Blalock, Sam Bobo, 
Maybelle Campbell, Katherine Foster, Glenn 
S. Gentry, Jasper F. Grover, Cornelia F. 
Hosspauir, Edna Mae Howard, Patricia 
Malcom, Elizabeth O’Dell, Ruth G. O’Steen, 
G. H. Parker, Eugene Puett, Elmo Snell, 
Eugene Upshaw, Mae Walker, Horace H. 
Willis, Juanita Wine. 
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Left to right: Glenn S. Gentry, historian; Horace H. Willis, treasurer; Elizabeth O’Dell, editor 
of news letter; Katherine Foster, recording secretary; Dr. Earl Dickerson (national president) ; 
Ruth G. O’Steen, corresponding secretary; Edna Mae Howard, vice-president; and Eugene 


Upshaw, president. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


There is a Table of Contents at the right that will 
indicate the wide coverage of CONSUMER ECO.- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS. The student is not only made 
aware of consumer problems, but he is also given 
many specific suggestions as to how he can satisfy 
his human needs. This book truly shows economics 
in action because the primary goal of economic edu- 
cation is to teach an individual how he can satisfy 
his human needs. 


The book is rich in content. It shows the student how 
he is protected through laws, government agencies, 
and private agencies. He is taught how to manage 
his personal affairs. He is taught the general prin- 
ciples of buying, and he studies enough specific 
examples of buying to make the general principles 
meaningful. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is available 


with a workbook and achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


w 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


w 


After spending time on speedbuilding, how 
can I get my students to write with control? 

Teachers must remember that, in “‘drives” 
for increased speed, the appearance of errors 
is a temporary, natural outcome. Students 
can be expected to make errors when they are 
led from a lower to a higher level of speed 
writing; but, those errors can be eliminated 
and the faulty techniques corrected through 
good teaching and intelligent remedial practice. 
It is important that teachers believe in and 
practice this truth. 

Realizing that there are definite causes 
for errors, teachers must conscientiously try 
to find the causes and then do something 
about what they find. Control building must 
be taught and must include remedial drills; it 
is impossible for typists to realize success in 
control by merely “trying to write accur- 
ately.”’ Generally, there is an inverse ratio 
of “forced effort applied” to errors elimin- 
ated. Teachers must direct students’ efforts 
to gain control and should use specific de- 
vices and teaching aids to make it possible. 

There are several devices which, if used 
in the proper way and with the proper em- 
phasis, are helpful to control building. These 
are (1) carriage-throw drills, (2) progression 
sentences and paragraphs, (3) unison writing 
drills, (4) stencil drills, and (5) writing from 
carefully prepared difficult copy. No device, 
however, is effective in itself; but, each 
should be used with discretion and should 
be incorporated into a well-organized teach- 
ing plan. There are times, however, when 
it is necessary to use basic technique drills 
in order to establish basic reaches, rebuild 
faulty technique, strengthen apparent weak- 
nesses, and develop the power necessary for 
writing on higher skill levels. 

In answer to the question of what teachers 
can do to aid control instruction, several 
specific activities may be listed for use after 
timed writings have been taken: 

1. Identify the various types of errors oc- 
curring in a given writing. 

2. Try to determine the underlying causes 
for the errors made. 
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3. Appraise technique elements involved 
in writing the words in which errors ap- 
peared. 

4. Help the students select appropriate 
drill materials for remedial writing. 

5. Outline a specific plan for remedial drill 
practice. , 

6. Help the students to recognize definite 
purposes or objectives in the material to be 
written and in the procedures to be followed. 

7. Through personal contacts, maintain a 
wholesome classroom atmosphere and try to 
create a desirable mind-set toward profitable 
drill. 

8. Check to see that maximum use is 
made of the time allotted to remedial work. 

9. Provide an opportunity for measuring 
improvement by giving additional writings 
on the original copy. 








Teaching Law by the Diagram Method 
(Continued from page 57) 


The following case illustrates the rights 
of an assignee: 


Saunders built a stone wall for Taylor at his 
summer home. Taylor agreed to pay Saunders $100 
for his services, payment to be made on September 1. 
In the meantime, Saunders assigned his claim for the 
$100 to Morton and notified Taylor of the assign- 
ment. When Morton attempted to collect the $100 
from Taylor, Taylor refused to pay. Can Morton 
bring legal action against Taylor in order to collect? 





ORIGINAL ‘Parties 





ASSIGNEE 


Taylor 

Rights (Rec eive $100) Receive 
Saunder’s Morton 

services 





Pay for wall | 
($100) 


LE Saunders v | 
| 

| 

| 

see i Build wall 











Conclusion: Yes, Morton can resort to legal 
action—The assignee receives exactly the same 
rights as the assignor has under the contract. 


If Taylor had refused to pay Saunders, 
Saunders would have had the right to sue, 
so, since Morton receives the same rights as 
Saunders, he, too, may sue. 

If, however, Taylor had refused to pay on 
the grounds that Saunders owed him (Tay- 
lor) a sum of money, Morton would not have 
been able to collect, and the same law would 
apply. Since Taylor would have had a good 
reason for not paying Saunders, he can use 
the same reason for not paying Morton 
because the assignee receives exactly the same 
rights as the assignor had under the contract. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1946 








Name of Association 


theme penaddation of Sesion Colleges... 
American Business Writing Association. . 
American Economic Association............. 
American Vocational! Association. 

Arizona Education Association............ 
Association of University Evening Colleges 


Association of Urban Universities........ 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
NN ec Sra Lh plo Oia hag ad es ks eae wie totic 


Colorado Education Association............. 


Connecticut State Teachers Association. .... 


Idaho Education Association 
District No. 1......... 
District No. 2 
NT oo igi te  cig ae a she vaca vee -X 
OS era ee een ee 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 
District No. 7 


Illinois Education Association 
6 55a ota 4 biedivs shied. Siew ocak 
EE ee ee 


so tna ig chae aagank ee anus 


Mississippi Valley... 

I 5 igs Fogle g digs iodo phat co 

ME ftie oe a highs als ag 

Northeastern........ 

Northwestern. 

Rock River. 

Lake Shore- —Northern ‘section . 
Southern section .... 

Chicago. . 

— V alley. 

State. . 


Indiana State Teachers Association 
North Central. 
Northeastern. . 
Northwestern. 
Southwestern. . jae eee ee 
Eig is co tetere Giana ata fii Sra 


Iowa State Education Association 
Northwest.......... 
South Central..... 


Kansas State Teachers Association.................. 


Kentucky Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools . . . 
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Place of Meeting 


Mii | _.....cd 


Chicago, Illinois........ 


Atlantic City, New Jersey| 


St. Louis, Missouri... . 
SUI avon. Sioa carers 
New York City.... 

New York City....... 


Niagara Falls..... 


Denver...... 


i crs 


Grand Junction. . . 


a: ae 


Hartford....... 
New Haven.. 


Coeur d’Alene. . 
Lewiston..... 
Boise. . : 
Twin Falls. . 
Pocatello........ 


Idaho Sie 
Nh gt oS, cng Ss es 


Rock Island. 


i RR AAS 


Charleston. . 


ol 
I i509 pone xo ania 





Date of Meeting 





November 1 
December 27-28 
January 24-27, 1947 
December 4-7 
October 18-19 
November 5-7 


November 7-8 


October 11-12 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 


October 25 


| October 25 


October 25 


October 4 
October 3-4 
September 27-28 
September 26-27 
September 2] 
September 20 
October 10-11 


| October 11 


See 


Ee 
SE 
rere 
CE eee ae 


Evanston. . 


- SER ere 
PUNE deca aig sinc mete 
ee 
AS age 


South Bend...... 
Fort _—. 
Gary.. 

Evansville. . 
Indianapolis ' 


Sioux City. . 


is oa ae 


Des Moines. . 


Ces@en City. ........... 
I Lt ice Shs a sahce yacarcpe pong 
Ee Caregen 


Wichita..... 
Coffeyville. . 
TODGRB. ..... 5. 


Lexington....... 


October 11 
October 11 
October 11 
October 11 
October 11 
October 11 
October 18 


| October 18 


October 18 
October 21 
October 21 
October 26 
October 28 
December 26-28 


October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 


October 11 
October 12 
November 7-9 


October 31—November 1 
October 31—November 1 
October 31-November 1 


| October 31—November 1 


October 31—November 1 
October 31—November 1 


October 25-26 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Maine Teachers Association........................ 
Maryland State Teachers Association............... 


Michigan Education Association— 
3 a eee ae re rae nce 
RS er err ee mere me eon 
I cota 5 SSSR ails be ind Ges teaitinntovacsiaere 
NN 02 big rds a Gh Fran sdbidicn dio dee Sisk lease fate 
Se ee ee a a eee: 
ee re ree ree 
I 5 is toris 2 essary ila we lama candmnias See 
SE eo oie ed Ca aio sacordaneuadedaren 


Minnesota Education Association................... 


Missouri State Teachers Association- 
ee eer rere 
Bins Oe Ze ad ak i Bde macee Seen dAaen 
NE 5 so hg Sessa Sneed as aoe Eee Re 
Northwestern............... 
Southeastern............ 

South Central........... 
RE ee ees 


Montana Education Association 
Eastern. . - 
North Central. . ; 
Northeastern............ Sid GAs su ie Re eters 
5 N26 Fos cain ty ars tora are nch sac od ee ck 
TT er 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 

National Business Teachers Association... . 

National Council for the Social Studies 

National Council of Business Schools... .. 

National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Nebraska State Education Association— 
District No. ; 
District No. 
District No. ! 


District No. 
District No. 
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New England Association of School Superintendents. 
New England Business College Association. . 
New England Business College Teachers Association. . 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
DES eninnn.t sino ce ka es ese aa 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association 
New Mexico Educational Association. . . 


New York State Teachers Association 

Northeastern. 

Eastern. Ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
0 ee re reer emer mee 
re 

Central Western. . aid onda oi cose aia ance CRORE alae 
ss oops ones tains meade ecco 
ET EE en ee ne ET er 
rE bbs ars Sdn wisi SW dard wh HERI 
IN ccs icce ert Siwemswedaoowins 
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SE ec Sacra nsews 


Baltimore. .. 


ES eee 
eas oa ey 


East Lansing....... 
Grand Rapids. . 
Petoskey...... 


ANNES 


Escanaba........ 
Kalamazoo.... 


Minneapolis. . . 


Springfield...... 
Warrensburg. . 


Kirksville............... 


Maryville. . ’ 
Cape Girardeau. . 
Rolla. . 

Kansas City. 


OS ee 
Great Falls . 
Wolf Point .. 
Kalispell . . 


i sc wawene 


Chicago, Illinois . 


Chicago, Illinois ....... 


Boston, Massachusetts .. . 


Chicago, Illinois . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lincoln... 
Omaha..... 
Norfolk... 
Hastings. . 
McCook 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 


Worcester. 
Concord. . 


Albuquerque 


Ticonderoga 
ce oicagw wit 
, 
a nergy 
Rochester. . 

Buffalo. . 

New York City. 
Hempstead...... 
New York City.. 


October 24-25 


October 18-19 


October 24-25 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 24—25 
October 3-4 

October 10-11 
October 3-4 

October 10-11 


October 24-25 


October 9-11 

October 10-11 
October 10-11 
October 10-11 
October 10-11 
October 10-11 
November 6-9 


October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 


November 29 

December 26-28 
November 28-30 
November 29-30 


December 27-28 


October 24 
October 24-25 
October 23-25 
October 23-25 
October 24 


November 14-15 
December 6-7 


October 19 


November 23 


October 17-18 
October 25-27 


October 3-4 
October 11 
October 18 
October 18 
October 24-25 
October 25 
November 1 
November 1 
November 24-26 
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Name of Association 
North Carolina Mdusstion Semtiation 

Western... re 

South Piedmont. . 
Northwestern....... 

North Central. . 

Southeastern. 

Northeastern. . . 


North Dakota Education Association 


Ohio Education Association- 
Southeastern 
Northwestern. .... 
Northeastern 


Southwestern 
Central.... 
State. . 


Oklahoma Education Association 
Northwest 
Central 
East Central. 
Northern... .. 
Northeast. ... 
Oklahoma City 
Panhandle 
Southeast 
Southwest. . . 


Pennsylvania Education Congress. .. . 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 

Central... 

Northwestern. . 

Eastern...... 

Southern 

Midwestern. 

Western. 

Northeastern. 

State... 
South Dakota Education Association. 
Southern Business Education Association............ 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association 
Eastern 


Texas State Teachers Association. . . 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
Vermont Education Association 


Virginia Education Association. ... . 


Washington Education Association 
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Place of Meeting 


Asheville. 
Charlotte........ 
Winston-Salem 
Goldsboro 
Wilmington. . 
Greenville 


| Fargo .. 


Athens... 
Toledo... 
Cleveland 
Zanesville. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Columbus 
Columbus 


Alva... 
Edmond. . 


| Ada 








Blackwe il 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Goodwell. . 
Durant... 
Altus 


Harrisburg 


Lock Haven 
Erie. . 
Allentown 
Lebanon .. 
New Castle 
Pittsburgh. . . 
Hazelton 
Harrisburg 


Sioux Falls 


Carolina! 


| 


Columbia, South 


Dallas, Texas..... 


Knoxville. . 
Houston. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


| Burlington 


Richmond. . 


Spokane.... 
Walla Walla 
Richland. . 
Yakima. 
Sunnyside. 
Wenatchee 
Seattle...... 
Bellingham. 
Tacoma... . 
Centralia. . 
Vancouver. . 
Longview. . 


| October 
| October 


| October 


| October 


Date of Meeting 


October 11 
October 18 
October 25 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 


October 23-25 


24 
24- 
25 
25 
25-26 

November 1-2 

December 26-28 


Q5 
25 
October 
October 


October 18 
October 24— 
October 24 
24 
24 
24 


o— 
- 
— 


Sr Sr Or Or Se Or Or Or 


GS 


© © 


October 
October 
October 24 
October 24 
October 24 


© 


r© 2 © 


© 


November 21-22 


October 10-11 
October 17-18 
October 18 
October 18 
October 24-25 
October 24—26 
November 15-16 
December 26-28 


November 24-27 


November 28-30 


| October 25-26 


October 31—November 1 
November 29-30 
October 4—5 

October 10-11 


November 27-29 


October 4 


October 7 


| October 8 


October 9 

October 9 

October 10 
October 11 
October 14 
October 15 
October 16 
October 17 


.| October 18 
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Name of Association 





West Virginia State Education Association........... 


Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic................ 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association.............. 


Wisconsin Education Association— 
ERASE StS Os AE Seg ues omer 
EI I Re ee ea rae ee 
EEE ne ee ee 
ofa ca a <p acts aba) cca aia bak eee Sad Bw eae 
Northwestern................ 

I gard) eras achat 


Wyoming Education Association— 
DN et reeds. Aceaaaeipenl uation 
Ee nee eee ene 
TNOWENWONE. 065 5 cc ceecices 
re 
House of Delegates . .. 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Charleston..............| October 4-5 
Clarksburg and Romney .| October 18 
Beckley and Charleston. .| October 25 
Huntington and Wheeling} November 1 
Winfield................| October 3-5 
Milwaukee..............| October 18-19 
Wausau................] October 4 
Platteville..............] October 4 
Superior................] October 10-11 
Ashland................| October 10-11 
Eau Claire..............| October 10-11 
Milwaukee... November 7-9 
Torrington..............] October 3-5 
Casper.................] October 3-5 
Casper.................| October 3-5 
Casper.................| October 8-5 
Ce... ...05. October 11-12 








Louise Green with Remington Rand 

Early in August Louise Green joined the 
staff of Remington Rand, Inc. of New York. 
She will serve in the typewriter division, on 
Dr. Earl Strong’s staff. 

Miss Green is a native of Texas. She has 
taught in the El Paso Public Schools for 
many years, and during the war she served 
in the administrative offices of the El Paso 
Public Schools. She taught for one year at 
Bucknell University Junior College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Green in recent years has been con- 
ducting extensive research in the field of 
typewriting which will be used as the basis 
of her Doctoral thesis. Her work on the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy will soon be 
completed at New York University, New 
York City. eo & 

Supervisor-Employee Relations Clinic 

In a mood of self-critical appraisal, the 
members of the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association of New York invited recently 
employed business graduates of the Packard 
Commercial School of New York City to tell 
them what they do not like about super- 
visors and employers. The employees’ criti- 
cisms were presented at a supervisor-em- 
ployee relations clinic which was held imme- 
diately following the regular dinner meeting 
of the Transcription Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion on September 9 in the Hotel Sheraton. 

The criticisms were in the form of ques- 
tions which the employees asked a panel of 
supervisors and personnel directors who 
served as counselors. Among the questions 
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brought forth during the evening were ““Why 
do so many supervisors promote from their 
departments the exployees they want to get 
rid of instead of those who do the best work?” 
“Is it right for supervisors to criticize in a 
loud tone of voice in the presence of others?” 
“Why do men waste time all day and then 
start to dictate, keeping the secretary until 
long after 5:00 P. M. taking the dictation, 
only to announce ‘You can type those letters 
tomorrow, I’m not in a hurry for them’?” 
and “‘Can’t something be done about office 
wolves?” 

The questions are typical of the kind of 
questions asked at the Packard Business 
Girls’ Clinic, which is under the direction of 
Mrs. Madeline S. Strony. 

The personnel directors and supervisors 
who served on the panel and defended em- 
ployers and supervisors against the charges 
made against them were: L. C. Lovejoy, 
personnel director, Crucible Steel Co.; Her- 
bert Rhoades, personnel officer, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co.; Mrs. Eunice Fallon, 
supervisor, Royal Typewriter Co.; Edith 
Stanley, supervisor, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co.; and Carina Meyers, American Steel 
and Wire Co. 

At the same meeting, the following officers 
were installed for 1946-47: president, Trus- 
selle Harvey, General Electric Co.; vice- 
president, Anna Rathjen, Cornell and Under- 
hill, Ine.; treasurer, Mrs. Viola Rudloff, 
Thomas J. P. Cawley; recording secretary, 
Carina Meyers, American Steel and Wire 
Co.; corresponding secretary, Margaret Hal- 
ler, Barber Asphalt Co. 
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Simple, nonmerchandising 
approach 


Step-by-step plan of 
learning 


Spiral development of 
principles 
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By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


A simple, easy-to-understand plan of learning is developed in the eighteenth 
edition. From the beginning lesson the student is shown step by step how the 
fundamental bookkeeping processes are developed. The development of the 
principles is through the logical steps that are typical of the blackboard pro- 
cedure used by good teachers in explaining principles to a class. 


The expanding spiral development of the fundamentals is still another device 
used to simplify the plan of learning. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 
times in the form of a spiral. Each time the cycle is repeated some part of it is 
expanded. In the first cycle, a service business is used instead of a mercantile 
business so that mixed accounts, such as merchandise purchases and merchan- 
dise inventory will not be a source of confusion to the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. . 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) + 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas je 
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New Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


The Beta Xi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national undergraduate business education 
fraternity, was installed at the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Practical Arts and Letters, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Monday, May 20. 
The initiation services were held at Anderson 
Memorial Centre, Brookline, Massachusetts, 


which is the recreational center of the college. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, associate professor of 
commercial education at Boston University 
and adviser of the newly formed chapter, 
was assisted in conducting initiation services 
by Professor Harold M. Perry, head of the 
department of commercial: education at 
Connecticut State Teachers. College, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

















Cues in the Business World 




















G. Battistone 


Which Way 


Carney, Marie 
Hoving, Walter 
Huff, Alice 
Keliher, Alice 


MacGibbon, Elizabeth 


Ogglesby, Catherine 
Smedley, Doree 


Getting There 


Chalfant, Allan 
Dickerson, Roy 
Gardiner, Glenn 
Law, Frederick 
Rasely, Hiram 


Making Good 


Abrams, Ray 
Maule, Frances 
Maule, Frances 
Maule, Frances 
Perry, Sherman 
Scott, Louise 


What Others Have Done 


Appel, Joseph 
Bok, Edward 
Ferris, Helen 
Garbedian, H. H. 
Hamburger, Estelle 
Moore, J. A. 
Odlum, Hortense 
Partridge, Bellamy 
Pauli, Adolph 
Rizk, Salom 
Simonds, W. A. 
Sloan, A. P. 
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Gregory Battistone of Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
has submitted the following list which he calls “Cues For You in 
the Business World.” This is a classified reading list that Mr. 
Battistone has prepared for his students with the aid of the school 
librarian, Miss M. Fitzpatrick. It is particularly useful in general 
business classes. It is reproduced here because it may be of assist- 


ance to many other business teachers. 


Round About 


Bunn, Harriet 
Chase, Stuart Primer of economics, 60 pages 
Disraeli, Robert Uncle Sam’s treasury, 121 pages 
Goslin, Omar Our town’s business, 355 pages 
Lapp, J. A. Economic citizenship, 299 pages 
Majer, Frederic Our country’s money, 121 pages 


The secretary and her job, 317 pages 

Your career in business, 211 pages 

Twenty careers of tomorrow, 265 pages 
Office workers, 55 pages 

Fitting yourself for business, 431 pages 
Business opportunities for women, 295 pages 
Careers in business for women, 215 pages 


What’s holding you back? 252 pages 
Understanding yourself, 176 pages 
How you can get a job, 178 pages 
He got the job, 224 pages 

Finding yourself, 196 pages 


Business behavior, 296 pages 

The road to anywhere, 196 pages 

She strives to conquer, 292 pages 

Your next job, 255 pages 

Let’s write good letters, 168 pages 

How to be a successful secretary, 236 pages 


Business biography of John Wanamaker, 457 pages 
Dutch boy fifty years after, 210 pages 
Girls who did, 308 pages 

George Westinghouse, 235 pages 

It’s a woman’s business, 300 pages 
Famous leaders of industry; fifth series 

A woman’s place, 286 pages 

Country lawyer, 317 pages 

Rubber’s goodyear, 241 pages 

Syrian Yankee 

Henry Ford, motor genius, 205 pages 
Adventures of white collar man, 208 pages 


Co-operative life and business, 147 pages 


Hale, 1936 

Random House, 1941 
Little, Brown, 1941 
Funk, Wagnalls, 1939 
Heath, 1934 

Crowell, 1939 


Business book, 1939 
Duell, Sloan, 1940 
McGraw-Hill, 1945 
Harper, 1940 
McGraw-Hill, 1941 
Harper, 1937 
Dutton, 1945 


McGraw-Hill, 1937 
Association press, 1942 
Harper, 1934 
Scribner, 1941 

Gregg, 1937 


South-Western, 1937 

Funk, Wagnalls, 1938 

Funk, Wagnalls, 1934 

Funk, Wagnalls, 1939 
American rolling mill, 1942 
Harper, 1937 


Macmillan, 1930 
Scribner, 1921 
Dutton, 1927 
Dodd, Mead, 1943 
Vanguard, 1939 
Page, 1945 
Scribner, 1939 
Grosset, 1939 
Messner, 1941 
Doubleday, 1943 
Doubleday, 1929 
Doubleday, 1941 
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Do You Know Your Typewriter? This single- 
frame, silent filmstrip was produced-by Ear] P. Strong 
and Eugene Dahl for refresher training in Government 
offices during the war. The filmstrip consists of thirty- 
three frames, exclusive of those used for titles and in- 
troductory explanations. A 13-page teachers’ manual 
is available. 

Summary. This visual aid reviews the techniques of 
typewriter operation and certain tricks of the trade 
that can be used advantageously by experienced office 
typists. Certain operations are demonstrated for differ- 
ent makes of typewriters so that the student is supplied 
with the information he needs for the machine he is 
using. 

Brief explanations on the pictures are helpful for the 
purpose of explaining the operation or technique that 
is depicted, but the instructor will find a much more 
complete and satisfactory explanation for each frame 
in the teachers’ manual. In that pamphlet also is in- 
cluded information not pictured in the filmstrip. The 
headings “That Extra Letter,’ “Improvisation of 
Punctuation Marks,” and “Care of the Machine” sug- 
gest the nature of this additional information. 

Recommended Use. This slide film may be used to 
advantage in advanced typing and office practice 
classes. The teacher of beginning typewriting may 
also wish to use selected frames to help explain indi- 
vidual techniques or operations as they are first taught 
in the course. 


Sale and Rental. ““Do You Know Your Typewriter” 
may be purchased from the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, at 
$2.00. The price of the teachers’ manual is 25 cents. 

Your school film library may have this aid available 
for use on a rental or service charge basis. 


Life in the United States. In 1944 the American 
Council on Education, with the assistance of the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, produced 
thirty-three silent filmstrips on various aspects of life 
in the United States. These filmstrips, together with 
Spanish and Portuguese manuals, have been sent to all 
our sister republics to the South. On the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on educators who advised on 
the production of the filmstrips, the American Council 
on Education has released these aids for use in the 
United States. 


Summary. The following filmstrips in this series 
should be of value to teachers of economic geography, 
economics, and general business: 

Panorama of the United States—75 frames 

Northeastern Region of the United States—53 frames 

Southeastern Region of the United States—57 frames 

Southwestern Region of the United States—57 frames 

Far Western Region of the United States—58 frames 











Northwestern Region of the United States—44 frames 
Middle States Region of the United States—45 frames 
Coal Miners—51 frames 

Railroad Transportation—37 frames 

Forests of the United States—48 frames 

Harnessing Rivers—39 frames 

Soil Conservation—51 frames 

Irrigation—41 frames 

A folder that briefly describes each of these film- 
strips may be obtained without charge upon request 
from the American Council on Education. 

Recommended Use. On the high school level the film- 
strips in this series are chiefly valuable for purposes of 
review. The information given in the teachers’ manual 
is of a rather general nature, and for that reason the 
teacher will need to prepare rather carefully the com- 
ments that she will make during the showing of the 
filmstrip in order to relate the pictures to the objec- 
tives of the unit of study in the course. 

Sale. Prints of these subjects are available for pur- 
chase from the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
filmstrips sell for $1.50. Any seven subjects may be 
purchased for $10. Prices include two copies of the 
manuals in English that have been prepared to accom- 
pany each of the filmstrips. 


The History of the Typewriter. Produced in 
1940 by Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York, this single- 
frame, silent filmstrip tells the story of the development 
of the typewriter in a series of thirty-seven frames. 

Summary. Because of the nature of the subject mat- 
ter, the story of this filmstrip is told largely by means 
of sketches instead of reproductions of photographs. 
The illustrations and historical source material were 
supplied by a number of manufacturers of typewriters 
and other office machines, and by such organizations as 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., and Home Life 
Insurance Company. 

Recommended Use. This aid may be used in the type- 
writing classroom to provide interesting background 
information. Most courses of study in typewriting do 
not make provision for any instruction regarding the 
history of the typewriter, apparently because such in- 
formation does not contribute directly to the develop- 
ment of speed and accuracy. A visual aid of this type, 
however, might serve a purpose in a typewriting class 
when interest, for one reason or another, is at a low 
ebb. Some teachers may prefer to use this filmstrip as 
a program for one of the meetings of the business or 
commercial club. 

Sale and Rental. “The History of the Typewriter’’ 
may be secured from the Society for Visual Education, 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, at $2.00. 

Your school film library may have this aid available 
for use on a rental or service charge basis. 








On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
economics. Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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salesmanship, Retailing, Advertising 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING by Walters and Wingate 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING by Walters, Wingate, Rowse 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish 


Independent but correlated 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in any complete program of 
distributive education or for a single self-contained general course in selling. Since most selling 
opportunities are in retailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this book are based upon retail 
situations. Particular effort has been made to emphasize the general principles of selling which are 
applied in all kinds of selling. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer viewpoint through such chap- 
ters as ‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,”’ ‘‘How to Analyze Consumer Demand,” and “Determining 
the Customer’s Wants.” 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a practical book written by three well-known authors with wide expe- 
rience. It not only emphasizes store selling, but it also provides a comprehensive coverage of im- 
portant skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a retail store and by the manager of the store. 
Some of the topics that are covered include ‘‘Going Into the Retail Business,’’ ‘Promoting Sales,” 
“Retail Selling Systems,"’ ‘‘Retail Advertising,’’ ‘Retail Display,’’ “‘What to Buy,’’ ‘Stock Control and 
Stock Turnover,” and ‘'Figuring Profits.” The book emphasizes the how and why of retailing. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is a practical book. It not only provides a study of the purposes 
and the functions of advertising, but it also includes the following major sections: ‘Selling Through 
Advertising,’’ ‘The Mechanics of Advertising,’’ ‘‘Advertising Mediums,’’ and ‘Advertising Proced- 
ures.” Some of the more specific topics include ‘‘Why People Buy,” ‘‘Dramatization of Advertising,"’ 
“The Layout,’’ ‘‘Newspaper Advertising,’’ ‘Radio Advertising,’’ ‘‘The Advertising Campaign,"’ and 
“The Sales Letter.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
1945-46. A 4-page, alphabetical index of articles that 
have appeared in THe BataNnce SuHeet during the 
school year 1945-46. A copy will be sent free on re- 
quest to any interested reader. Order from South- 
Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


A Business of Your Own. 1946. A 128-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet. This is a manual that 
is an outgrowth of the Reader’s Digest’s $25,000 prize 
contest for ideas for unusual small businesses. It is 
particularly designed for veterans who wish to go into 
business, but the ideas will provide interesting reading 
for any class in business principles. It also includes a 
list of books and pamphlets recommended for additional 
reading. Price 25 cents. Order from Reader’s Digest 
Association, Inc., Pleasantville, New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Grocery Store. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business Series) No. 21. A 375- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Prepared by the 
Bureau of U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
originally for the U. 8. Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to anyone. It contains twenty-three chapters 
covering the nature of the business, opportunities, and 
other problems relating to this type of business. Price 
55 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Beauty Shop. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business Series) No. 25. A 
135-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Prepared by 
the Bureau of U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
originally for the U. 8S. Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to anyone. It contains nineteen chapters 
describing the nature of the business and other prob- 
lems pertaining to this type of business. Price 30 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Business of My Own. 1946. By Arthur E. 
Morgan. A 184-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
presenting the possibilities in small community occupa- 
tions and industries. The chapters in this book are as 
follows: “The Small Business Outlook,” “Starting in 
Business,” “Sources of Information,” “How to Find a 
Market,” ‘“Community-Wide Economic Development,” 
“‘Service Occupations,” “Local Services,”’ ‘Mechanical 
and Related Services,” ‘Professional and Personal 
Services,” “The Engineer in the Small Community,” 
“Small Industry,” “Metal Using Industries,” “Wood 
Using Industries,’ “Chemical and Plastic Industries,” 
“Ceramics, Cements, Plasters, and Paints,” ‘Miscella- 
neous Industries,” “Agriculture,” ‘Co-operatives,’ 
and “Conclusion.” Price $1.00. Order from Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


OF NEW LITERATURE 














Bibliotheraphy for a Resource Unit on How 
to Secure a Position. 1946. By Madalene E. Smith. 
A 27-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet for 
teachers and administrators who are interested in a 
program of placement. It includes a resource unit, a 
bibliography readings for students, a selected list of 
films, and a selected story. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Madalene E. Smith, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 


How to Teach. 1946. Business Education Publica- 
tion No. 28. A handbook for instructors in distributive 
education. A 118-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
book setting forth the principles and procedures for 
teaching distributive education. It covers such topics 
as getting ready, planning the lesson, discussions, con- 
ferences, use of tests, and various other principles of 
teaching. A sample course outline is also included. 
For information write to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Commission for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, 
California. 


How Are Our Commercial Graduates of 
Utica Free Academy Employed? June, 1946. 
Compiled by Ora Searle. A 14-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound booklet showing how the commercial 
graduates of Utica Free Academy are employed. It 
covers summaries of the beginning salaries, occupations, 
and employment for the classes of 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, and 1945. For information write Ora Searle, 
Commercial Department, Utica Free Academy, Utica, 
New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Retail Bakery. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business Series) No. 29. A 
176-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. Prepared by 
the Bureau of U. S. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
originally for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to anyone. It contains twenty chapters de- 
scibing the nature of the business, the requirements for 
going into the business, and all of the problems of 
starting and operating this type of business. Price 35 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating an Automobile 
Repair Shop. 1946. Industrial (Small Business 
Series) No. 24. A 141-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let. Prepared by the Bureau of U. S. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce originally for the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute but now available to anyone. It con- 
tains twenty chapters covering a discussion of the 
nature of the business and all of the problems of start- 
ing and operating such a business. Price 35 cents. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition - By Lessenberry 


The fourth edition of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING presents a complete and 
unified program for building speed with control. The plan of learning provides 
for alternate drives for speed and drives for control at the newly attained speeds. 
In other words, the student does not dwell too long on accuracy because he will 
not develop his maximum speed. 


One of the important features of this revision is the recommended time allow- 
ance given for each part of each lesson so that every minute counts for better 
results. No time during the class period is wasted. 


The teaching materials are organized into specific blocks of work so that the 
student has an immediate goal and so that he knows the rate of progression that 
he is expected to accomplish. 


A direct method of teaching is used that permits the early typing of words, 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. The student quickly begins to write useful 
material. He, therefore, has a constant feeling of definite progress. The pro- 
gram for building speed with control through the use of right practice proced- 
ures and right practice materials is definite and result-getting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


+ 
lark of a 
Textbook 


+ 
3 Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Accommodating 


’ 


“T want a shave,” said the disgruntled man as he 
climbed into the barber’s chair. “No haircut, no sham- 
poo, no rum, witchhazel, hair tonic, hot towels, or face 
massage. I don’t want the manicurist to hold my hand, 
nor the bootblack to handle my feet. I don’t want to be 
brushed off, and I’ll put on my coat myself. I just want 
a plain shave, with no trimmings. Understand that?” 


“Yes, sir,’”’ said the barber quietly. ‘‘Lather, sir?”’ 
ee @¢ @ 
Wonders of Medicine 
Bill: “Say, Doc, can I be playing my violin again in 
two weeks?” 
Doc: ‘“‘Can’t guarantee violin but last man I operated 
on for this trouble was playing a harp within 24 hours.”’ 
e ee 
Jealousy 
The husband was berating his wife for inviting an 
“old flame” to dinner ... “Why,” he continued, ‘‘he 


used to kiss you before we were married ... I don’t 
want him in the house.” 


“Why, John! So did you!” 


“Yes, I know,” continued the jealous husband, “but 
I’ve gotten over it and maybe he hasn’t.”’ 


ee @ @ 
Woman Reformer 

“And at her request you gave up drinking?” 

at Sa 

“And you stopped smoking, for the same reason?” 

“T did.”’ 

“And it was for her that you gave up dancing, card 
parties, and billiards?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 


“Well, after all this reforming, I realized I could do 
better.” 
e ee 


Socko! 
At a recent shipyard launching, the woman who was 
to christen the boat was quite nervous. 


“Do you have any questions, lady?”’ asked the ship- 
yard manager, just before the ceremony. 


““Yes,’’ she replied, ““How hard do I have to hit it to 
knock it into the water?” 


ee ee 
Feed ’Im 
The after-dinner speaker had talked for 15 minutes. 


“After partaking of such a meal,” he continued, “I 
feel that if I had eaten any more I would be unable to 
talk.” 


From the far end of the table came an order to a 
waiter: “Give him a sandwich.” 
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Heavy Sleepers 


Mrs. Smith (inspecting friend’s house): ‘‘Gracious! 
Why do you have such a high bed for your little boy?” 
Mrs. Jones: ‘‘So that we can hear him if he falls out. 
You have no idea what heavy sleepers we are!”’ 
ee ¢@ e@ 
We Are Asking You 

Hotel Guest (phoning down from room): “Is this the 
night clerk?” 

Clerk (in bad humor): “Well, what’s biting you?” 

Guest: ‘‘That’s what I’d like to know.” 

e ee 
Improvement Sought 

Barber: ‘‘Your hair needs cutting badly, sir.” 

Customer: “I don’t agree with you. It needs cutting 
nicely this time. You cut it badly the last time I was 
here.” 

e ee 
First Romance? 

It was the second week of their engagement and they 
sat before the cozy fire planning their future life and 
dreaming of their happiness. He was fondling her left 
hand and twisting the gorgeous diamond ring with 
which they had plighted their troth. As he was admiring 
the gleaming fiery gem, he asked: ‘Tell me, dear, has 
anyone remarked about your engagement ring? Have 
your friends admired it?” 

“Why, yes, dear,’’ she answered. ‘“Two of them not 
only admired it, but recognized it.” 

e @ e 
A Friend 

“My worst sin,” she sighed, ‘‘is vanity. I spend hours 
every day admiring my beauty.”’ 

“That’s not vanity,’ her friend replied. 


? 


imagination! 


“That’s 
ee e@ e@ 
Got Her Told 


“How did you lose your job at the dress shop, my 
dear?”’ 

“Just because of something I said. After I had tried 
twenty dresses on a woman, she said, ‘I think I’d look 
nicer in something flowing,’ so I asked her why she 
didn’t jump in the river.” 


e ee 
Going Down 


A rich man lying on his death bed called his chauffeur 
who had been in his service for years, and said: 

“Ah, Sykes, I am going on a long and rugged journey, 
worse than ever you drove me.” 


“Well, sir,’ consoled the chauffeur, “there’s one com- 
fort, it’s all down hill and you won’t need gasoline.” 
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COMBINATION TEXTBOOKS 
AND WORKBOOKS WITH TESTS 


You may obtain an inexpensive combina- 
tion textbook and workbook for all kinds of 
calculating machines, including the add- 
ing listing machines and calculators of all 
models. Each book consists of a series of 
lessons with periodic achievement tests. 


The books available are listed at the right. 


and Calculating 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Office Machines Course 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 

Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 

Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


October, 1946 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Contemplated Curriculum Changes 


Robert L. Hitch, head of the department 
of business administration, Mac Murray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois, has recently com- 
pleted a study of contemplated curriculum 
changes in colleges and universities. A 
summary of his study is as follows: 


The Small College. No curriculum changes of any 
kind are contemplated by 40 per cent of the small 
colleges. This would seem to indicate either a strong 
program already in operation or a reluctance to admit 
a need for curriculum adjustment. Because it is the 
small college concerned, one is inclined to accept the 
latter point of view, correctly or incorrectly. 

Two small colleges reported curriculum revision com- 
mittees at work at the present time. 

Two schools reported that they planned to add short- 
hand and typewriting to their curriculum. 

Two colleges reported the addition of refresher courses 
for returning veterans. 

Zach of the following courses was reported as a cur- 
riculum addition by one college each: corporation 
finance, economic problems, personnel management, 
time and motion studies, job evaluation, quality con- 
trol, public finance, office machines. 

Two colleges reported a general over-all strengthening 
brought about by new objectives for certain courses. 

One college reported the addition of a special course 
of study for church secretaries. 


The Medium-Size College. No curriculum changes 
are contemplated by 30 per cent of the medium-size 
colleges. This means that 70 per cent of the colleges are 
making changes now or are planning to make them in 
the near future. 

Four institutions, or approximately 13 per cent of 
those reporting, are now in the midst of curriculum 
changes. 

Three colleges plan to expand their offerings in the 
field of accounting. 

Two schools have very recently completed curriculum 
revisions. 

The following subjects are each being offered by one 
school: separate methods courses, shorthand and type- 
writing, merchandising courses, administration courses. 

Two of the medium-size institutions are organizing 
a curriculum in business for the terminal two-year 
student. 

It appears, therefore, that the medium-size college is 
more sensitive to the need for change than is the small 
college. 


The Large College. Curriculum changes are contem- 
plated and are being made by 67 per cent of the large 
colleges. 

The addition of courses in distributive education 
stands out as the major change in these schools. Four 
colleges, or 33 per cent of those reporting, are planning 
for the organization of this type of program. 

Two schools are organizing curriculums to take care 
of the two-year, terminal student. 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT BY MORE THAN 30 PER CENT OF 
FIFTY-ONE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES LOCATED IN OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, AND KANSAS 








CouRSES 
Accounting, Principles—Ist semester 
Business Law—1st semester......... 
Accounting, Principles—2nd semester. 
Shorthand—lst semester............ 
Money and Banking—lIst semester. . . 
Typewriting—I1st semester. .. 
Shorthand—2?nd semester 
Typewriting—2nd semester. . . 
Marketing—lIst semester......... 
Accounting, Intermediate—1st semester 
Labor Problems............. ae 
Accounting, Cost—1st semester 
Business Law—2?nd semester... . 
Public Finance... . iis sateies. 
Accounting, Advanced—1st semester 


eee 
Secretarial Training. . 
Shorthand—3rd semester. . 


Typewriting—3rd semester. ... 
Advertising—Ist semester. ..... 
Business Correspondence—Ist semester 
Teaching of Commerce.............. 
Business Organization and Management 
Accounting, Tax—1st semester........ 
“conomic Geography—1st semester. . 
Business Mathematics—Ist semester 
Office Practice—Ist semester... . 
Insurance—Ist semester...... 
Auditing. .. 


FREQUENCY OF Per CENT oF 





OFFERING | ScHOOLS OFFERING 
50 98 
44 86 
42 82 
40 78 
38 74 
37 7 
36 72 
34 66 
| 30 59 
28 | 55 
| 27 | 53 
| 27 53 
26 52 
| 26 52 
25 50 
25 50 
25 | 50 
| 24 47 
24 | 47 
21 | 40 
, 19 36 
. | 18 35 
17 33 
| 17 33 
| 17 33 
16 32 
| 16 | 32 
| 16 | 32 
16 32 





Nore: Some of these courses, although appearing in the business department section of the catalogue, were actually 


taught in the department of economics. 
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Two schools are planning to make work-experience a 
requirement for a degree in the department. 

One school is planning to organize a teacher-training 
program. 

One school is establishing refresher courses, and one 
school is organizing a curriculum in merchandising. 


The University. Curriculum changes are not con- 
templated by 33 per cent of the universities. 

Two universities plan on the establishment of a special 
curriculum in merchandising. 

One university is organizing a curriculum in insurance. 

Advertising as a separate curriculum is being planned 
by one school. 


Traffic managers are to be trained through the estab- 
lishment of such a curriculum at one university. 

Air traffic management will be offered as a curriculum 
by one university. 

One university will offer a special curriculum in 
marketing. 

As would be expected the university is continuing to 
offer more specialized training than is being offered by 
the colleges. It does not indicate, however, that the 
university is any more sensitive to the need for adjust- 
ment than the large or medium-size college. 

From a review of the foregoing, the old adage might 
well be repeated: “Change is the only thing that does 
not change.” 


GENERAL BUSINESS DEPARTMENT DATA ON UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 








NROLLMENT 
or INSTRUCTORS 


x 
NuMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


NuMBER oF Mayors 
AVERAGE Hour Loap 


| 


University 


High 6000 | 1600 | 34 15 
Mean 4444 | 916] 28 12 
Low 2700 | 275 8 9 


Large College 














High 2000 325 9 20 

Mean 1485 155 5 15 

Low 1100 30 1 10 
Medium-Size College 

High 1000 350 15 19 

Mean 739 88 4 15 

Low 500 20 1 9 
Small College 

High | 500} 100| 6 16 

Mean | 377 61 2 14 

Low | 250 8 1 10 





DEPARTMENT Heap Loap 
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Pocket Braille Writer 

Dr. Alfred E. Banks, a San Diego physi- 
cian blinded in World War I, has invented a 
portable pocket-size Braille writing machine. 
The machine is small enough to be carried 
in a woman’s purse or in a man’s pocket. It 
is simple to operate and it enables a blind 
person to write Braille at shorthand rates. 
Any person knowing Braille can learn to 
operate it in a short time. This is possibly 
one of the answers to a simplified writing 


system for a blind person who can read 
Braille. 


The invention was turned over to the 


October, 1946 


*“Yes” and “No” answers are expressed in percentages. 


San Diego Lions Club without cost but with 
the stipulation that it be made available to 
all blind people at a cost of not more than 
$5.00. Actual production costs so far have 
been estimated at approximately $15 a ma- 
chine. The first 1,000 of these machines, 
being manufactured by the International 
Business Machines Corporation, are being 
furnished without cost to blinded veterans 
of World War II. These are an outright 
gift from the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

For information, write to the Welfare 
Foundation, San Diego Lions Club, 1250 
Sixth Avenue, San Diego, California. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
Woman graduate of business college, 24, with teach- 
ing experience and varied practical office training, de- 


sires position as instructor in a business school in North 
Carolina. Address, No. 29. 


Young college graduate, qualified to teach shorthand, 
sales, English, and related subjects, desires position in 
high school within radius of 100 miles of New York City, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. Has had experience in private 
business college. Address, No. 30. 


Lady, with B. A. degree and several years’ experience 
teaching Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and office 
machines, desires position in either a business school 
or college. Available at once. Address, No. 31. 


Man, experienced in bookkeeping, accounting, and 
allied subjects, desires position. Prefers to locate in a 
medium-sized school that maintains a congenial at- 
mosphere. Middle aged and industrious. Address, No. 32. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Stenotype teacher who can teach machine 
shorthand and one or two other subjects. Prefer college 
graduate. Permanent position if satisfactory. Located 
in Denver, Colorado, in the Rockies. Address, No. 33. 


WANTED: A man with car to do field work and assist 
in administration work. Must have good personality. 
Room for advancement in one of the South’s growing 
business schools. Address, No. 34. 


WANTED: Partner, man or woman, capable of teach- 
ing accounting and shorthand. Midwest school; 25 
years old; GI approved. Excellent opportunity. Invest- 
ment required. Address, No. 39 

















WANTED: Instructor of higher accounting capable 
of heading department. Above-average salary offered to 
qualified person. College in operation 25 years. Excel- 
lent school quarters with enrollment of 200 day students. 
Give personal and professional qualifications in letter of 
application. Address, No. 40. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a business college in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, or Ohio. Please give 
complete terms in first letter. Address, No. 35. 


Experienced private school operator with ample funds 
wants to buy school in western part of the United States, 
but would consider purchasing one-half interest in 
school. Address, Box 824, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Prosperous school located in a city of 
more than 200,000 in the state of New York. Enrollment 
at capacity. Fully equipped; debt free; excellent reputa- 
tion. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 36. 


FOR SALE: Long- and well-established business col- 
lege in Indiana. Can be operated by two teachers. Won- 
derful territory from which to draw. No other business 
college in the county. Present owner wishes to retire. 
Price slightly above inventory. Address, No. 37. 


FOR SALE: Secretarial school in large midwestern 
city. Tuition income in excess of $30,000. Long estab- 
lished, highest reputation, approved for GI instruction. 
Complete modern furnishings and equipment. Capacity 
300 day, 900 evening students. Fifty-six practically new 
typewriters and 50 other business machines, Mimeo- 
graph, adding machine. Cash $10,000, balance can be 
arranged. Other responsibilities require owner’s time. 
Address, No. 38. 


Audio-Visual Program for Business Education 
(Continued from page 71) 


visual program costs money. The depart- 
ment head should see that enough money is 
allocated to his department or to the library 
to carry on the program that is set up. At 
first the program may consist mainly of 
rental fees, since it is cheaper to “try out” 

an aid through rental than to purchase one 
that will not be used. No definite amount 
can be named as too many factors are in- 
volved. If a minimum figure must be stated, 
$100 might be mentioned. This amount 
would enable the department to purchase 
one film a year ($25); to rent ten others 
($20); to purchase five to ten filmstrips, 
some with sound ($20—-$30); and to have a 
few dollars left over with which to buy 
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slides and other aids (at least $25). In a 
few years, a fine library of aids can be ac- 
quired. These figures are based on the as- 
sumption that needed projectors have been 
or will be purchased independently. 

CAN IT BE DONE? Can it be done? It must 
be done. Within a few years, business teach- 
ers will no more think of conducting classes 
without proper aids than instructing a 
typing class without typewriters. Not all 
the aids and equipment need to be had at 
one time, but the cost can be spread over a 
period of years. Schools should keep a watch- 
ful eye on surplus property of the Federal 
Government. A considerable amount of 
equipment can be obtained from this source. 
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